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The New Milwaukee Arena 


Y, this (sue: WEA Convention Program ¢ Germany Needs Intellectual 
Airlift ¢ The Indiana Conference ¢ How Do We Rate Professionally? 
The School’s Contribution to Delinquency * Your PTA Can Be Your 





Best Friend ¢ Capitol Comments ¢ News and Views 


I suppose every teacher feels the same challenge I do looking at a 
new class. This is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but thirty 
distinct personalities each with his or her individual needs . . . and 
it’s my job to discover what they are. An important part of that job, 
I know, is understanding the health and nutrition habits of each one 
of these boys and girls. That’s why one of the first things I do each 
year as part of our nutrition education program is to find out how 
each child’s eating habits can be improved. Helping these youngsters 
make health gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 


This teacher is typical of many from every state in the Union 
who write General Mills requesting food survey forms or nutrition 
education materials. Every year more and more teachers are real- 
izing what a great contribution they can make toward im- 
proving the health of America’s children by integrating 
nutrition studies into their curriculums. If you would 
like help in this important work, why not let us pro- 
vide you with materials, plans and guidance for a 
complete nutrition education program. Write today 
to: Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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RECORD OF A COUNTY 


Emphasis on nutrition in the 
schools of this typical Midwest 
county resulted in the following im- 
provement. 


NUMBER GOOD - POOR 
SURVEYED DIETS DIETS 


194s | «(1,082 | 34% | 37% 
1950 | 859 | 48% | 24% 

















14% more children reporting good diets! 


950, General Mills, Ine, 
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America’s meat packers use more than 1% 
million tons of coal a year. 
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Almost 3 million tons of coal a year go to 


power the looms of America’s textile mills. 


' 


; 
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Aluminum manufacture calls for low-cost heat 
and power—most of it generated from coal. 


Iron and steel manufacture take coal on a ton- 
for-ton basis, close to 100 million tons yearly. 


Coal helps produce more than 78 million tires 
a year for automotive transportation. 


RAILROADS 


Railroads used 72 million tons of coal last year 
hauling freight and passengers. 


Who 
uses the 


Most 
coal? 


The railroads? Steel producers? 
Public utilities? Three good 
guesses—because they’re all big 
coal users. 

But the “right” answer is: 
general industrial manufacture. 

For, when you sumit up, three- 
fifths of the 500 million tons of 
coal produced this year will go 
to make the things everyone 
uses every day! 

Yes, virtually everything 
America wears, eats or uses de- 
pends on coal. When you buy a 
dress or a shirt... turn on a light 
... put on a pair of shoes. . . ride 
in an automobile . . . or write a 
letter, you “use” coal. For coal 
is the vital source of most of the 
light, heat and power needed to 
manufacture all these things and 
many more. 


It’s plain to see that America 
needs a lot of coal. And, fortu- 
nately, the most indispensable 
of our natural resources is also 
the most plentiful! 


Your students will get graphic knowledge 
about coal’s extensive use in our modern civi- 
lization through our informative and interest- 
ing booklet, PertINENT Facts Asout Coat. It 
covers industrial, domestic and chemical uses 
simply, understandably. Send coupon for free 
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Bitumi Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST —, 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Please send me a free specimen copy of 

PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 


Street 


specimen copy today. 








BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION City 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. Position or Grade 





Zone State 
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A Hearty Welcome to 








THE TEACHERS of WISCONSIN 


THE MILWAUKEE HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee is the Ideal Convention City of Wisconsin 



































open your 


time saving 


EASY T0 GET T0 
... that's GIMBELS! 


And that’s just one of the reasons why Gim- 
bels is a popular headquarters for Wisconsin 
teachers. Whether you stay at a downtown hotel, 
or visit friends in an outlying section of town, 
you'll find Gimbels easily accessible from any 
direction. Street car lines seem to converge on 
Gimbels. Trolley buses stop at Gimbels doors. 
And the town’s most popular hotels and theaters 
are just a block or two away. 


We hope you'll enjoy your stay in Milwaukee; 
we hope you'll enjoy, as well, these services for 
your entertainment and convenience: 


@ park your car in our convenient Park- 
ing Pavilion just across the street from 
Gimbels. 


register at the 8th floor teachers’ regis- 
tration desk, to tell your friends where 
you're staying. 


meet your friends in the 8th floor lobby. 


dine with us in the 8th floor restaurant 
and enjoy the music of Martin Pflug at the 
organ, the informal modeling of new Fall 
fashions by smart Milwaukee models. 


@ shop with us from 9:15 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Monday and Thursday; from 9:15 a.m. to 
5:45 p.m. on other weekdays. 


CHARGE ACCOUNT at cimBEts 


Just fill out the special application blank 
for teachers and your Gimbels charge ac- 
count will be at your disposal when you 
arrive in Milwaukee. Your credit plate 
will be waiting for you when you come; 
call for it at the 8th floor teachers’ regis- 
tration desk. If you now have a downtown 
credit plate without a Gimbels notch, bring 
it to our Department of Accounts and it 
will be notched for your use immediately. 
Mail this application blank now and your 
charge account will be ready! 
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Teachers’ Charge Account Application 
Name 
Home Address 
Teaching Address 
Name of School pisses 


Banke 22... 2: fener a erence es 


' Dept. of A 
GIMBELS siieiscce, Wisconsin 











BROUWERS 178 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


famous name shoes 
trom Brouwer's 


$9.95 to $47.95 


Sizes 4 to 12, AAAA to EE 


We've put ourselves in a school 
teacher's “shoes” and come up with 
absolutely every type you need from 
classroom-conscious mid-heels to 
social whirling pumps. You'll find the 
widest variety imaginable in fabric, heel height 
and style... come see... come try... November 2 to 4. 


We'll be expecting you! 


y 7} 7 / PHONE AND MAIL CRIERS ALWAYS WELCOME! 


1412 S. 73rd St. 2807 N. Teutonia 7606 W. State 
(West Allis) (North Side) (Wauwatosa) 
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When you see the New Arena 
on Nov. 2, 3, 4 with the thou- 


sands of teachers rushing to get 

a most preferred seat, Kilbourn DEPARTMENTS 

Avenue will not be the deserted Capital Comments: 

place as it appears in this pic- What Can I Do with My Classroom? 
ture. We appreciate the courtesy Problems of Speech __---- 

of the Milwaukee Journal in Chips Off the Funny Bone ---- 
granting us permission to use Headline Happenings 

the print. Hear and See __-_----- 

Index to Advertisers 

News and Views: 

Means to Better Teaching Advisory Commission Eestablished 
All the exhibitors who are WEA Host to Overseas Teacher 


ae on pm pages the Jour- Summer School Expenses “Necessary Expenses” 
nal have books, supplies, equip- Necrology 


ment, and services to show you : : , j . 
during the annual meeting. Lead- Professional Reading (Reading Circle) -_-- 


ing merchants of Milwaukee have The Spotlight 


also used space to tell you what Yours for the Asking 
they have to offer and to let you 
know that they appreciate your 
patronage. Before you go to the DUCATIONAL vic ublished the 15th of every menth except June, July and August by wit 
; Jisconsin ucation Association. Entered as second class matter a adison, Wis- 
convention we suggest that you RESS N consin, October 20, 1923, under provisions of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917, 
check all ads, and when you are Soe ee Sec. 538 14. P. L. & R- wt at ceiepieany aioe 
i i The payment of $5 membership dues to the Wisconsin ucation Association 
og Milwaukee look for the WEA AMERICA entitles a member to attend all the meetings of the Association, to vote for dele- 
Poster which will appear in win- m ‘ gates to the Representative Assembly, and to receive the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
. . DUCATION. $2 of each $5 fee is for subscription of the JouRNAL. . 
dows and convention booths. Re The JourNAt is published in the interest of education. and teachers will always find its columns open 
member these advertisers for © aces see questions of vital concern to them. anaes will = a one pM ye = 
they remember you. A boost for the country. Rates will be furnished upon application. Communications shou addressed to THE Wis- 
‘ CONSIN JOURNAL or EpucATION, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
your Journal is a boost for your oF ae Advertising Representative: State Teachers ‘Magazine, Inc., 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
professional organization nL: 295 Mules Ave., New York; 1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif.; 582 Market St., San 
’ rancisco 4, Calif. 
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Like pumps? Then you'll 
adore the “Trojan”! So light-footed it'll 
have you skipping. So 
smart you'll feel like a one-woman 
fashion show. What’s more 
—it couldn’t fit better 
if it were made by your own 
private shoemaker! 
Thank Foot Saver’s famous 
Shortback® Last for that. 


Do see them today! 





Only Foot Savers are 
made over the Short- 
back® Last which pre- 
vents looseness or gap- 
ping at the heel without 
pinching at the toe. 


Trojan— 
Black, Blue, Green, 
Red, Brown, Baby 
Calf Skin. 


$18.95 


t 


TROJAN—"extra” 
good-looks in calf- 
skin: stitched exten- 
sion sole, buckled 


strap. Other Foet Savers— 


$16.95 to $21.95 


Open Thursday until 
9 o’clock 


CASPARI & VIRMOND, Inc. 


105 E. WISCONSIN... at the Bridge 


- - 
c—<_—™ 
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Germany Needs 


INTELLECTUAL AIRLIFT 


N ORDER to decide whether to 

undertake the difficult assign- 
ment as educational adviser and 
director of the Division of Edu- 
cation and Cultural Relations, I 
flew to Germany early in 1948 for 
a five-week tour of inspection. 
Later, when General Clay asked 
me how long I thought the job of 
re-educating the German people 
would take, I answered: “It will 
take at least 20 years, and will re- 
quire the talents of the best schol- 
ars and leaders in the United 
States.” 

I had seen the chaos of postwar 
Germany, with city after city 
from 50 to 75 per cent destroyed. 
I had talked with frustrated Ger- 
man youth. I had talked with 
DP’s and Germans expelled from 
other countries. 

The physical building of cities 
would take time, but yield ob- 
servable results. The intellectual, 
spiritual, and cultural regenera- 
tion of a conquered people, on the 
other hand, would be the real 
problem, with results less tan- 
gible. Yet the way to permanent 
peace lies not in bombs, force, 
politics, fear, or billions spent in 
war or recovery from war, but in 
the minds and hearts of men. 

In the face of such a problem, 
personal considerations fade, and 
I resigned as Commissioner of 
Education in Connecticut to go to 
Germany in April, 1948, where I 
remained a year and a half. 


Class-Conscious Education 


Germany’s educational system 
had been class-oriented long be- 
fore Hitler. Even now, only four 
ver cent of university students 
are from the working class. Com- 
mon people have been purposely 
limited to a minimum number of 
years in school in order to pre- 
serve the class system. Ninety per 
cent of all elementary school stu- 
dents go on to vocational schools, 
forcing children to decide on their 
life work at the age of ten. Lib- 
eral education in the gymnasium 
and university has been reserved 
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for the elite—not the intellec- 
tually elite, but the children of 
government officials or people 
with means. Equality of educa- 
tional opportunity simply does 
not exist. 

While there were some reforms 
in education under the short-lived 
Weimar Republic, the Germans 
have been conditioned to author- 
ity for generations, and education 
has been imposed by powerful 
Kultus Ministers. 


Silent on Education 


After the German surrender in 
1945, “re-education” in the United 
States zone was largely a matter 
of order and directive. While 
democratic ideals cannot be in- 
stilled by totalitarian methods, 
we might have insisted when the 
state constitutions were being re- 
written that at least a skeleton 
of a democratic school system be 
included. 

Occupation authorities did es- 
tablish by decree the principle of 


ALONZO G. GRACE 


Chairman, Department of 
Education University 
of Chicago 








When the currency reform in 
June, 1948, brought the Berlin 
blockade and we were fighting a 
cold war, funds for education 
were pared. I do not under- 
estimate the values in physical 
evidence of power. The Berlin 
airlift was not only a great dem- 
onstration of ingenuity and effi- 
ciency, but a psychological assur- 
ance that the Allies would remain 
in Berlin. 

Yet time and time again, I have 
stressed the need for an intellec- 
tual spiritual, and cultural air- 
lift. The elements there which 
supported nationalism and mili- 
tarism, using education for their 
goals, are still very much alive. 
The conditions are there which 
gave rise to Hitler, as is the pol- 


For generations education in Germany has been 
imposed by powerful Kultus Ministers which now 
makes the task of educating for democracy diffi- 
cult. Equality of opportunity simply does not exist. 


free textbooks and free tuition in 
public schools, but equality of 
educational opportunity was not 
achieved. The opportunity of the 
Occupation to spread democratic 
education by “directed” program 
ended with the adoption of Land 
constitutions in 1947, when gov- 
ernment was returned to the 
Land or state level and the occu- 
pying authority remained on an 
“observe-advise-assist” basis. The 
Occupation Statute, adopted by 
France, Britain, and the United 
States and accepted by the new 
government of western Germany, 
was completely silent on educa- 
tion, leaving the occupying forces 
only the tools of suasion and 
advisement. 


itical and social organization 
which supported the Kaiser. The 
Pan-German plans for world 
domination did not die in 1918 
and have not yet died. Even now 
we hear of plans for German 
rearmament. 

In spite of Germany’s mag- 
nificent contributions to modern 
civilization, in 200 years of his- 
tory she has made no constructive 
contribution to world peace. 


Islands of Democracy 


There is hunger for democracy 
in Germany today. The demo- 
cratic elements, which have 
always been subordinated, are not 
ascendant now, and any mission 
becomes increasingly difficult 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
cies 


SOCIAL LEADERS 
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We recommend that the United States engage in such activities . . 


without encouragement and aid. 
It will take time, patience, intel- 
ligence, statesmanship, and a pol- 
icy fully cognizant of the circum- 
stances which led to Hitler to 
effect any profound change. 


Yet I found that democratic 
islands of ferment had arisen all 
over Germany. Some Germans, 
like supporters of the Weimar 
Republic and others who have 
traveled and studied abroad, have 
always had democratic sympa- 
thies. Others, like the young 
teachers, are more recent con- 
verts. 

There is ferment among Ger- 
man women and among the work- 
ing people—the greatest force to 
be mobilized for democratic edu- 
cation and the most likely to bene- 
fit from it. Among the youth, 
Nazi-indoctrinated for 12 years, 
about 10 per cent are diehard na- 
tionalist. The others could be 
swayed either way. 

The vast majority of Germans 
today fear Communism, but that 
does not mean they are converted 
to the democratic ideal. They live 
in a vacuum which will be filled 
someday, somehow. 

If these scattered democratic 
islands are carefully cultivated, 
and if we establish strong lines 
of communication and assistance 
to nongovernmental, voluntary 
organizations and agencies, a sub- 
stantial impact can be made on 
German intellectual, spiritual, 
and cultural life. 


Cooperation of Occupying Powers 
When the Four-Power talks 


broke down, it seemed wise that 
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the three occupying Powers in 
western Germany should agree 
on intellectual, spiritual, and cul- 
tural matters. Although each 
western zone was to go its own 
way in education under the Oc- 
cupation Statute, I obtained per- 
mission to scout possibilities of 
cooperation with my British and 
French counterparts. For six 
months as we met off and on, we 
found we could cooperate on such 
projects as criteria for writing 
textbooks, borrowing and lending 
of experts and specialists, hold- 
ing conferences of education min- 
isters and university rectors, and 
planning international confer- 
ences. We agreed quite completely 
on policy, principles, program, 
and procedure, differing only on 
matters of organization. 

The French alone have under- 
stood from the start the purpose 
of an educational mission in Ger- 
many. They came with a plan, 
while the British were in process 
of changing their policy and we 
are just evolving ours. They have 
established two excellent teach- 
ers’ colleges and a school to train 
new civil servants. They spare no 
funds to publish attractive docu- 
ments about French culture, and 
while others work merely at elim- 
inating Hitlerism, the French 
work at changing the conditions 
which produced such a leader. 


Cultural Cooperation Essential 


We in the United States have 
greatly underestimated one of the 
most potent weapons in the edu- 
cation of a people, namely cul- 
tural cooperation. It is hard for 


us both to appreciate the pre- 
mium Europeans place on culture 
and to realize that we have mag- 
nificent contributions to share 
with the world. Our conception of 
the library as a fund of knowl- 
edge to be used by all, not as a 
repository of learning for schol- 
ars alone, is one example. 


For Europe in general, and 
Germany in particular, America 
is often thought of as a land of 
unlimited dollars, unselected com- 
mercialized movies, CARE pack- 
ages, and irresponsible tourists. 
To overcome these misconceptions 
we drew up a plan to make the 
Germans more aware of the true 
American culture. We recommend 
that the United States mene in 
such activities as: 

1. Bring to Europe and Germany a 


top symphony orchestra and one 
or two leading university choirs. 


2. Send leading American ‘scholars 
and lecturers in the humanities, 
social sciences, and fine arts. 


. Help the Germans establish li- 
braries and museums for the 
people. 

. Send German religious, labor, and 
education leaders to the United 
States to observe at the grass 
roots level. 

5. Encourage creative thinking and 
student participation in schools 
and colleges, to get away from re- 





About the Author 
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lying on talents of professionals. 
6. Exchange fine arts exhibits. 


The Germans need to learn that 
cultures are superior only when 
there are superior people within 
nations, and that there are more 
common denominators than dif- 
ferences in the world of the mind 
and spirit. 


Working with Youth 


Youth groups are nothing new 
in Germany; the first dates from 
1896. Until Hitler, they embraced 
many sound programs. But the 
Hitler Youth Movement by 1940 
inspired with Nazi doctrines ten 
million young Germans between 
the ages of ten and 18. It is that 
kind of indoctrination we must 
now undo. 

Young people were bereft of 
goals when the war ended. Unem- 
ployment, lack of housing and 
educational opportunities, and 
general social disorder weigh es- 
pecially heavily on them. Today 
they are frustrated, disillusioned, 
want no part in politics, war, 
economic panaceas, or govern- 
mental domination. They sit back, 
waiting to be shown. 

Believing that reorientation of 
youth is a German responsibility, 
our policy has been to assist dem- 
ocratic forces to develop youth 
leadership, foster an atmosphere 
in which healthy elements can 
find expression, and prevent the 
recurrence of totalitarian ten- 
dencies in youth organizations. 

Since Hitler’s Youth Movement 
collapsed, membership in trade 
union, sports, welfare, and other 
societies has increased 600 per 
cent since 1946. One-fourth of 
those between ten and 25 years 
old belong to one or more such 
groups. Five leadership training 
schools, supported by the United 
States, are now training 4000 
youth leaders. Fifty selected lead- 
ers have gone to the United 
States to study youth organiza- 
tions, and American and Euro- 
pean youth leaders have gone to 
Germany as advisers. 

More than anything else, Ger- 
man youth needs a mission. The 
heart of our effort now is the self- 
help program. Groups of young 
people have worked cooperatively 
on more than 100 projects of re- 
building damaged buildings, dor- 
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mitories, homes. Work-exchange 
programs between nations are be- 
ing renewed, and programs of 
work-and-school are being intro- 
duced to students heretofore un- 
familiar with the idea of “work- 
ing one’s way through school.” 
Thus we are enabling them to ac- 
quire both financial aid for their 
education and a feeling of shared 
responsibility. 


Reforms in Higher Education 


At the higher education level, 
much needs to be done. Some 
American experts, early in the 
Occupation, talked of turning a 





Groups of young people have worked co- 
operatively on more than 100 projects... 


university like Heidelberg into a 
great mass education institution 
similar to one of our state univer- 
sities. They fail to face the basic 
fact that the German universities 
at present train people only for 
the professions. What needs to be 
done is to enable youth of all 
classes to enroll in the gymna- 
siums and universities. 

The University of Chicago— 
University of Frankfurt project 
is one of the most notable devel- 
opments in German university 
education. It has given Germans 
a magnificent opportunity to learn 
about scholarly attainment in the 
United States, and has also intro- 
duced a democratic give-and- 
take relationship between student 
and professor. 

Heretofore American civiliza- 
tion has never been deemed im- 
portant enough for study in Ger- 
many. Now it will be the concern 
of the American Institute at the 
University of Munich, operating 
since August, 1949, and financed 


by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and a grant from the Bavarian 
government. It is highly unrealis- 
tic today to expect German stu- 
dents to understand democracy. 
These are the same young people 
who since childhood have had no 
opportunity for independent 
thinking, but have been educated 
to obedience and told they were 
the masters of the world. Most of 
them are no longer Nazis, simply 
because Nazism does not exist. 
Few reject it as a wicked and 
shocking philosophy. 


Yet some “islands of ferment” 
are apparent, even if their num- 
ber is small and not always rep- 
resentative of student opinion. 
The courage, tenacity, ingenuity, 
and understanding of democracy 
shown by the students who 
founded The Free University of 
Berlin is a credit to students 
anywhere. 


International Conference 
on Education 


For the first time in 15 years 
the doors of Europe swung open 
for German scholars and leaders 
at the International Conference 
on Education at Chiemsee. Here 
80 Germans, including rectors of 
universities, teachers in second- 
ary schools, industrialists, labor 
leaders, health and education min- 
istry officials, met with 40 Ameri- 
cans and 40 delegates and observ- 
ers from 11 other European na- 
tions. The atmosphere was one of 
friendliest cordiality and coop- 
eration. 

This conference was just one 
way of recognizing that the prob- 
lem of Germany is essentially a 
part of the larger European prob- 
lem and that European nations 
must become partners in develop- 
ing the program in Germany. A 
“Marshall Plan” for the intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and cultural unity 
of central Germany is as essential 
as the plan for material aid. 

While government can do cer- 
tain things and has made consid- 
erable progress, the greatest im- 
pact on Germany will come from 
nongovernmental, voluntary as- 
sociations of the United States 
and European countries. I be- 
lieve a partnership with the other 
European countries should have 
been entered into long ago. 





What Teachers Can Do 


It is at this voluntary, nongov- 
ernmental level that teachers 
through their organizations and 
through their schools can share 
in reconstruction and re-educa- 
tion of Germany. First of all we 
must recognize that the task will 
continue for at least 20 years and 
is not a matter to be settled in 
two or three. 

We must understand, too, that 
true reform of the German people 
must come from within. Our 
function, and that of the other 
democratic countries, should be 
to lead the German people 
through practice and precept to 
accept the ideal of democracy. In 
the re-education process it is not 
the kind of school organization 
which is important, but what is 
taught, how it is taught, and by 
whom it is taught. 

Teachers in the United States 
and the democracies ask what 
they can do. These are a few of 
the ways they can help the demo- 
cratic element among German 
teachers in their gigantic task of 
re-education of a whole nation. 

1. Encourage the exchange of 
teachers. Thus far there has been 
only one-way traffic in teacher 
exchange. American teachers 
must be willing to serve in Ger- 
man teachers colleges, universi- 
ties, and secondary schools, and 
scholarships should be provided 
to bring outstanding young Ger- 
man teachers here for a year or 
more in American schools. 

2. German professional organ- 
izations for teachers should be en- 
couraged by American teachers 
associations. The democratic ele- 
ment in one or two German teach- 
ers organizations is eager to de- 
velop a working relationship with 
groups in the United States and 
in Europe. These professional as- 
sociations could be very influen- 
tial in influencing the trend of 
affairs in German education. 
Leaders in these German organ- 
izations could be brought to the 
United States on scholarships to 
study American associations, and 
educational materials could be 
exchanged. 

3. Schools in Germany need 
contacts with those in America. 
While CARE packages are still 
needed in Europe, they are no 
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longer the solution to a major 
problem. Intellectual, spiritual, 
and cultural contacts between 
teachers and schools are now 
needed. 

Supporters of democracy are in 
the minority in Germany today, 
and their great fear is that the 
United States will abandon them 
again to nationalism and mili- 
tarism. But our mission of en- 
couragement and help can be ac- 
complished—with time, patience, 
statesmanship, and the very best 
scholarship in Europe and the 
United States. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Meeting 
Milwaukee, Sept. 16, 1950 


Heard a report from S. R. 
Slade, NEA State Director, who 
made some recommendations to 
further relationships with NEA. 

Asked the Secretary to inquire 
of Secretary Givens as to the pos- 
sibility of securing assistance of 
NEA legal counsel on certain 
matters affecting retirement leg- 
islation for retired teachers. 

Formulated and adopted the 
1951 Budget for presentation to 
the Representative Assembly. 

Considered a proposal from the 
state superintendent for joint ac- 
tion in setting up an Advisory 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, same to in- 
clude representatives of profes- 
sional classifications. It was 
further proposed that the WEA 
Executive Committee nominate 
persons for each group from 
which the state superintendent 
would make appointments. The 
plan was adopted and the com- 
mittee submitted lists of nominee. 
The Executive Committee voted 
that the President and Executive 
Secretary be ex-officio members 
and that members be appointed 
for three-year overlapping terms. 

Voted to employ Dr. Wm. 
Lamers as parliamentarian. 

Heard a report from Miss Cath- 
erine Behrens on the Blooming- 
ton Conference. 

“ Invited Miss Corma Mowrey, 
president of NEA, to attend the 
WEA convention. 
O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


Insurance for New Teachers 
And Those Changing Systems 


EACHERS entering the pro- 

fession for the first time and 
those who have changed to an- 
other school system are urged to 
acquaint themselves with the pro- 
visions for group accident and 
health, hospital, and surgical in- 
surance which local associations 
may have. Thousands of teachers 
are covered by the group plans 
which are sponsored by the WEA. 


Teachers for the first time in a 
school system have 60 days in 
which to join the group without 
being required to take a physical 
examination. If you have ques- 
tions about insurance, inquire of 
your local association officers or 
of the representative of the 
Washington National Insurance 
Company. 

To avoid misunderstanding 
about group insurance, the Jour- 
nal publishes the following state- 
ment from Washington National 
Insurance Company. 


A Clarification 


In order that the best service 
may be rendered to Wisconsin 
teachers insured under the offi- 
cially endorsed WA Group In- 
come Protection and Hospital 
Plans, as provided. by the Wash- 
ington National Insurance Com- 
pany, the following should be 
noted: 


1. Teachers insured under the 
WEA plan in one school system, 
who change to another school sys- 
tem, should notify the Company 
in order that the insurance may 
be properly transferred. 


2. Such teachers insured under 
the WEA plan who, when schools 
close for the summer months, 
plan on teaching in Wisconsin in 
the fall but are not certain as to 
the exact location, may continue 
their insurance until schools re- 
open in the fall. Should such 
teacher definitely decide in the 
meantime that she is no longer 
going to remain in the profession 
in Wisconsin, she should advise 
the Company in writing in order 
that a refund for unearned pre- 
mium can be made promptly. 
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The Indiana Conference 





HE National Conference on 
Evaluative Criteria for 
Teacher-Education Programs 
will no doubt go down in educa- 
tional history as one of the mile- 
stones to show that the organized 
profession is attempting to im- 
prove the quality of teaching 
through improving teacher-edu- 
cation programs, Every one of 
the 510 participants of the con- 
ference realized the seriousness 
of the problem facing the confer- 
ence, tackled the problem 
squarely, and came away from 
the conference with a feeling that 
something definitely worthwhile 
had been accomplished. The only 
regret expressed was that it was 
unfortunate that more educators 
could not have had the opportu- 
nity to participate in the meeting. 
The conference was the fifth 
to be sponsored by the National 
Commission. on Teacher-Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. It will be remembered as 
“The Indiana Conference” as it 
was held on the Campus of the 
University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, June 27-30, 1950. 
The 510 delegates (289 men, 
221 women) included 195 class- 
room teachers, 78 superintend- 
ents and principals, 112 college 
personnel, 115 other professional 
personnel, and ten lay partici- 
pants. The delegates came from 
the 48 states the district of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. There were also del- 
egates from six foreign coun- 
tries, Japan, Germany, Greece, 
Philippines, Canada, and Brazil. 


Wisconsin Delegates 


Those in attendance from Wis- 
consin were: Sister M. Augus- 
tine, president, Alverno College, 
Milwaukee; Lester M. Emans, 
head of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education, Eau Claire 
State Teachers College represent- 
ing WEA; E. H. Kleinpell, pres- 
ident of River Falls State Teach- 
ers College, representing Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; Russell F. 
Lewis, first assistant State Su- 
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Catherine Behrens 


Vice President of WEA and 
Kenosha Junior High 
School Teacher 








perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, representing the State De- 
partment; Alma Therese Link, 
high school teacher, Oshkosh, 
representing the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers; 
Kenneth Sager, high school 
teacher, Appleton, representing 
the WEA; and Catherine 
Behrens, junior high school 
teacher, Kenosha, representing 
the WEA and the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

The main topic of the confer- 
ence, Evaluative Criteria for 
T eacher-Education Programs, 
was broken down into 14 more 
specific topics. There were two 
parallel study groups made up of 
15 or 16 conferees each, discuss- 
ing each topic, with an analyst to 
assist the two groups working on 
the same topic. The 14 topic 
studies were: 


. Institutional Objectives 

2. Professional Personnel 

3. Institutional Organization 

. Facilities and Resources 

. Financial Support and Financial 
Policy 

». Student Personnel 
Programs 


Policy and 


Professional Personnel in Areas 
of Special School Services 


. Institutional Services to School 
Systems and Teachers in the 
Field 

. Role of the Institution in Edu- 
cational and Professional Lead- 
ership 

14. Cooperative Development and 
Application of Standards 


Keynote Speakers 

By the very intricacy of the 
problems inherent in accredita- 
tion, each group could see in the 
agenda of the other groups much 
that impinged on their own prob- 
lem area. However, the groups 
and their parolled groups not 
only came out in each case with 
a considerable degree of agree- 
ment, but also managed to con- 
centrate on their own areas to the 
exclusion of those allocated to 
others. 

John Dale Russell, director, 
Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, presented the key- 
note address of the conference. 
He stated that in analyzing the 
responsibility of the organized 
profession for evaluating 
teacher-education programs it is 
necessary to consider four some- 
what distinct steps. 

1. There must be a determination of 

objectives. 

2. There must be a determination of 

criteria. 


Seven Wisconsin educators joined over 500 delegates 
from the States and foreign countries to seek the 
answer to that all important question of methods to 


improve teacher education and professional standards. 


7. Programs of General Education 
for Securing Initial Competencies 
as Related to Teaching 

. Programs for Specialization for 
Securing Initial Competencies as 
Related to Teaching 

. Programs of Professional Edu- 
cation 

. Provisions beyond the Under- 
graduate Level for Maintaining 
and Increasing Teaching Effec- 
tiveness 

. Programs for the Preparation of 
Supervisors, Administrators, and 


3. There must be an application of 
these criteria to individual insti- 
tutions. 


. There must be an elimination of 
or modification of those programs 
that fail to measure up to the 
criteria. 


In continuing Dr. Russell said, 
“Suppose the National Education 
Association and every state edu- 
cation association would resolve 
that hereafter no new member 
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would be admitted into full pro- 
fessional status who had not com- 
pleted a required course of study 
-in an accredited institution of 
teacher preparation. Not only 
would our position as a profes- 
sion be strengthened, but the in- 
stitutions which now annually 
flood the market with job-seek- 
ing applicants whose preparation 
for teaching is substandard would 
quickly either go out of the busi- 
ness of trying to prepare teach- 
ers or would bring their pro- 
grams up to an acceptable level. 
The steps that I am here sug- 
gesting is admittedly radical... 

“What seems to me to be re- 
quired in the effective evaluation 
of institutional programs of 
teacher education is the creation 
of a council with representation 
properly balanced among at least 
four groups, namely the organ- 
izations representing institutions 
that prepare teachers, the state 
authorities that certify teachers, 
the local administrative officials 
that employ and supervise the 
work of teachers, and the profes- 
sion itself as an organized asso- 
ciation. Perhaps it would seem 
wise to add representation of cer- 


tain other groups that have a di- 
rect interest in sound programs 
of teacher preparation, such as 
those representing the parents of 
school children or the students 
who are undergoing the process 
of teacher preparation.” 


Looking Forward 


At the concluding session of 
the conference Finis E. Engle- 
man, chairman of the National 
Commission, in his address, Look- 
ing Forward from the Indiana 
Conference, said, “It is crystal 
clear that education can be our 
salvation in this most baffling 
world, but as to whether it will 
meet the challenge and prove ade- 
quate there is grave doubt. The 
education you and I receive is not 
more satisfactory preparation for 
the cities of tomorrow than a mil- 
itary training with rifles, ma- 
chine guns, and artillery would 
be adequate preparation for fight- 
ing an atomic, guided missile or 
biological war ... If teachers are 
to be equal to their tasks the pro- 
fessional content must be in- 
creased, integrated, and modern- 
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ized... However pruning of dead 
and diseased aspects of the cur- 
riculum is a major first step, and 
grafting on of new is an imme- 
diate need in far too many insti- 
tutions whose graduates teach. 
No content area of teacher prep- 
aration dare be obsolete, particu- 
larly the professional. Yet that is 
precisely what we find in too 
many institutions. Dead or false 
credos, taught by dying profes- 
sors make of teacher preparation 
a faltering and feeble educational 
maginot line... 


Standards of Education 


“It is axiomatic that the teach- 
ers of this country can be little 
stronger than their colleges who 
prepare them for their profes- 
sional task. A recent study made 
by the staff of the commission 
revealed what most of us already 
knew. Teachers education in the 
United States adheres to no ac- 
cepted standards of quality or 
quantity at the present time. Cer- 
tification standards in the several 
states vary in a ridiculous de- 
gree. In all too many instances, 
any kind of an institution with 
any kind of facilities, with any 
kind of a curricular program, with 
any kind of a student, just so a 
very few courses called education 
or psychology are included, can 
produce graduates who are de- 
clared legally qualified to teach. 
Neither the public nor the pro- 
fession can afford to allow this 
condition to prevail. Standards 
can be developed that will insure 
reasonable preparation, have 
sufficient flexibility to permit ex- 
perimentation and deviation, and 


at the same time be sufficiently 
objective to bar from the field 
the charlatan or unwilling insti- 
tution. This problem of nation- 
wide development and applica- 
tion of standards to all institu- 
tions whose graduates teach is of 
prodigious importance to public 
education. Many believe it is the 
number one problem facing the 
profession .. . 

“It is well for us to remember 
Kathy’s prayer in the Gauntly. 
‘Oh God, Give me the courage to 
try to change the things that 
should be changed for the good 
of mankind, also the serenity to 
accept the things that should not 
be changed, and sense enough to 
know the difference.’ In this area 
of institution accrediting all our 
combined wisdom is needed. 
Surely it will always be true that 
our vision should outrun our 
reach. As we work at the tasks 
the words of Theodore Roosevelt 
should bring to us humility and 
pride. He said, ‘If you teachers 
do not do your work well, this 
republic will not outlast the span 
of a single generation.’ ” 

The conference was not all 
work and no play. Since six hours 
each day were spent in attend- 
ance at study group meetings, 
various forms of recreation were 
provided for the remaining time. 
Arrangements had been made for 
social and square dancing, cards, 
golf, etc. The group had the op- 
portunity to attend a special per- 
formance of “Peg O’ My Heart’ 
at the Brown County Playhouse, 
Nashville, Indiana. The confer- 
ence was housed in the new Men’s 
Quadrangle. 
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“Write this over again—your penmanship is just as bad as 
it was when you were in my 6-B class.” 
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N A RECENT visit to a tu- 

berculosis sanatorium a 
teacher and his former student 
were found to occupy adjoining 
rooms. The teacher consulted his 
physician because of loss of 
weight and a constant feeling of 
being tired. He had far advanced 
pulmonary tuberculosis with ca- 
vitation. He will require several 
years of treatment and observa- 
tion. His eventual prognosis is 
not good. The student was found 
as the result of routine contact 
examinations in the classroom. He 
has a minimal lesion and with 
much less time in the sanatorium 
can look forward to complete re- 
covery and leading a full produc- 
tive normal life. The teacher 
waited until he didn’t feel well; 
he waited too long. The student 
was not sick; his diagnosis was 
established in time. 


Have You Had 
A Chest X-Ray 
Recently? 


Carl N. Neupert, M.D. 
State Health Officer 


with active tuberculosis is uncov- 
ered indicates that there must be 
an ever increasing effort made to 
screen all of our teachers as well 
as other persons. The teachers 
convention offers a convenient 
opportunity to extend this service 
to the teachers. 


Emphasis on Teacher Health 


Emphasis on teacher health is 
a part of the Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive School Health plan. The Mil- 
waukee Health Department, the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, the Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Office of Milwaukee County 
and the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health in a jointly sponsored 
project are offering all teachers 
the opportunity of obtaining a 
chest x-ray. The Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, with full rea- 
lization of the importance of such 


As a part of the teachers’ health program the WEA has 
made space available at the annual convention to pro- 


vide for all teachers to have free chest x-rays through 
the cooperation of sponsoring health departments. 


In another community a 
teacher was found with advanced 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Routine 
contact examination of the chil- 
dren uncovered seven additional 
cases in the classroom. The self 
accusations of the teacher when 
she realized she had exposed a 
classroom of students were not 
diminished because she didn’t 
know she had tuberculosis. 

Such experiences are _ infre- 
quent in Wisconsin. Fortunately 
they are becoming even more un- 
common with each succeeding 
year. However, the fact that oc- 
casionally an instance of a teacher 
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a venture, has kindly made space 
available to the participating 
agencies at the teachers conven- 
tion. Several x-ray units will be 
placed in different parts of the 
auditorium ground floor so that 
they will be readily accessible to 
those who desire to participate. 
The time required for registra- 
tion and the x-ray picture will 
not exceed a few minutes. No 
disrobing is required—the pic- 
ture can be taken through ordi- 
nary clothing. All reports of 
findings are sent to the individ- 
ual and this information remains 
confidential. 1f she chooses, the 


teacher may use this examina- 
tion as evidence of freedom from 
tuberculosis. 

If you have not had a chest 
x-ray recently may I as your 
state health officer ask you in- 
dividually, in consideration of 
your health, as well as of the 
children you teach, to be certain 
to get your chest x-rayed at the 
teachers convention in Milwau- 
kee. 


WEA Financial Summary 
July, 1950 


Balance, July 1 
teceipts 


$11,685.95 


$11,727.55 
Expenditures 4,409.61 
Balance, August 1 ___$ 7,317.94 
teserve Account $21,000 

(Bonds par value) 
August 1950 

Balance Aug. 1, 1950 _$ 7,317.94 
teceipts 


$ 7,577.50 


Expenditures $ 3,771.89 


$ 3,805.61 
teserve Account—$21,000.00 
(Bonds par value) 
- P. M. VINCENT, 
Treasurer 


The Great Unreached 


There are 35 million people in 
this country who have no access 
to books through public libraries 
and another 35 million who have 
very poor service. Rural areas 
are especially neglected. Of the 
3070 counties in the United 
States, 587 have no public libra- 
ries within their boundaries. 
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How Do We Rate 


Professionally ? 


STUART A. ANDERSON 


Assistant Professor of Education 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


O INTELLIGENTLY under- 

stand a social group it is nec- 
essary to know something about 
its characteristics and composi- 
tion. An attempt will be made to 
briefly summarize the _ profes- 
sional status of Wisconsin high 
school teachers and principals in 
the 1946-1947 school year in 
terms of the following selected 
factors: tenure in present posi- 
tion, teaching experience, train- 
ing, in-service training (exten- 
sion courses and summer school), 
memberships in professional or- 
ganizations, purchase of profes- 
sional magazines and books, and 
certification. 

This information was obtained 
from a random sample of nearly 
50% of the high school teachers 
and principals in the State in the 
1946-1947 school year. Every one 
of the 71 counties was repre- 
sented as was no less than 44% 
of the high schools. The distribu- 
tion by sex closely approximated 
the proportion of men and women 
in high schools. The sample was 
also quite representative in terms 
of number on the faculty. In no 
interval of size of the school was 
the difference between the actual 
distribution and the sample ob- 
tained greater than 2.6%. 


Teaching Experience 


The profession becomes stabil- 
ized to the extent that individuals 
who enter teaching make it their 
life work, instead of a stepping 
stone to more lucrative employ- 
ment. It may be expected that 
older teachers will add maturity 
of judgment and a high degree of 
efficiency. This observation is in 
no way meant to detract from the 
contributions made by the en- 
thusiasm of youth, but rather it 
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Teaching in a public school is not a status quo occupation. 


serves to appraise the worth of 
accrued experience. Long-range 
policies will be implemented with 
this experienced group. 

The average teaching experi- 
ence was found to be slightly 
more than 18 years. One-fifth of 
the teachers had taught less than 
four years; more than one-third 
had less than eight years of ex- 
perience; while one-fifth had 
taught for 24 or more years. 
Women showed a significantly 
longer experience record with an 
average of 15.6 years compared 
to 14.7 for men. 

In Wisconsin secondary schools 
the teacher personnel in the 1946— 
1947 school year had been in that 
position for an average of more 
than nine years. Nearly one-half 
had held that position for less 
than four years while nearly 62% 
had been there less than eight 
years. Fifteen per cent had taught 
in this job for twenty years or 


some graduate work. Only 14% 
held the Master’ s degree, while 
slightly more than 15% had taken 
graduate work beyond the Mas- 
ter’s degree. 

Men generally had attained a 
higher level of professional train- 
ing than women. Comparisons be- 
tween men and women reveal that 
nearly 36% of the women and 
25% of the men had the Bachel- 
or’s degree. However, men held a 
distinct advantage in professional 
training beyond the baccalaureate 
degree with 72.2% compared to 
58.5% for women. More than 
18% of the men, as compared to 
9.6% of the women held the 
Master’s degree. Some work be- 
yond the Bachelor’s degree had 
been taken by more than 37% of 
the men and 34% of the women. 
Professional training beyond the 
Master’s degree included approx- 
imately 16% of the men and 14% 
of the women. : 


No longer do we need to guess about the professional 


status of teachers. Mr. Anderson has collected facts 
from Wisconsin high schools to prove that progress 
has been made toward raising the professional level. 


longer. Both men and women fol- 
lowed a similar distribution in 
tenure of present position. 


Professional Training 


More than 95% of the teacher 
personnel had acquired profes- 
sional training equivalent to the 
Bachlor’s degree or higher. More 
than 30% had the Bachelor’s de- 
gree while nearly 36% had taken 


In-service Training 

Teaching in the public high 
schools is not a status quo occu- 
pation. A teacher’s education is 
never complete once and for all. 
The need of keeping up with new 
developments in the improvement 
of instruction is recognized by 
most good teachers. Extension 
courses taken during the school 
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year provide one opportunity to 
meet this need. Some school sys- 
tems have mandatory provisions 
which require teachers period- 
ically to submit evidence of hav- 
ing taken some advanced profes- 
sional course work. The maxi- 
mum salary in a number of cities 
is attained only by those who have 
earned an advanced degree. A 
general picture of the profes- 
sional alertness may be obtained 
by examining evidence of exten- 
sion courses taken, summer 
school attendance, membership in 
professional organizations, sub- 
scriptions to professional period- 
icals, and the purchase of profes- 
sional books. 

Slightly more than three- 
fourths of the secondary school 
teacher personnel had taken some 


. membership in . . . organizations. 


advanced professional or exten- 
sion courses since their first 
teaching assignment. Nearly 80% 
of the men, compared to about 
72% of the women, were included 
in this category. 

When the recency of extension 
courses taken is considered, it 
was found that while more than 
one-third had taken work in 1946 
and 1947, more than one-fourth 
had not taken any extension 
courses since 1940. Approxi- 
mately one-half had taken at 
least one course since 1944, Prob- 
ably because of the advantage 
gained during the war, women 
had a more favorable record on 
recency of extension courses 
taken. 

More than 70% had attended 
summer school since their first 
teaching assignment. Summer 
school attendance was reported 
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by more than 73% of the men and 
nearly 71% of the women. 


While nearly one-third of the 
teachers had not taken any sum- 
mer school work since 1939, 
nearly one-fourth were in atten- 
dance in 1946. Approximately 
one-half had attended summer 
school since 1942. With the ex- 
ception of the last three years of 
the war, 1943, 1944, and 1945, 
differences between men and 
women were negligible. During 
these three years about 27% of 
the women, but only 139 of the 
men, attended summer school. Of 
those who attended prior to 1942, 
were included more than 52% of 
the men and about 43% of the 
women. 


Membership in Organizations 


Nearly 95% of the high school 
teachers belonged to some profes- 
sional education organization; in 
most cases this included member- 
ship in the Wisconsin Education 
Association and the National 
Education Association. A slightly 
larger proportion of women than 
men held these memberships. 


More than 80% of the teacher 
personnel subscribed to one or 
more professional magazine. 
However, the most frequently 
mentioned publications were the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
and the NEA Journal, both of 
which are included in the mem- 
bership fee of these two organ- 
izations. Again, women held a 
slight advantage. 


Nearly 58% of the teachers 
and principals purchased at least 
one professional book during the 
year. Slightly more than 61% of 
the men and nearly 55% of the 
women made this investment. Ap- 
proximately two out of every five 
had not purchased a single pro- 
fessional book during the year. 


Teachers who purchased pro- 
fessional books during the 1946- 
1947 school year, on the average 
spent more than $8. Slightly more 
than one-fourth invested $5 or 
less, while one-third spent from 
$6 to $10 for books. Expenditures 
of from $11 to $15 were made by 
nearly 19%, while approximately 
one-fifth invested more than $15 
in professional books during the 
year. Men spent somewhat more 


than women with a median of 
$9.20, as compared to $7.45. 

The establishment of certifica- 
tion requirements for secondary 
school teachers has been dele- 
gated to the office of the State 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Section 14.57 (22) of the 
Wisconsin State School Code 
reads as follows: 


Licensing and certification of teach- 
ers. The State Superintendent shall 
license all teachers for the public 
schools of the state, and make rules 
and regulations and prescribe stan- 
dards of attainment for examina- 
tions, licensing, and certification of 
teachers. 


Graduation from an accredited 
four year college or university 
course is required for a license 
to teach in the high schools of 
Wisconsin. After a candidate has 
taught successfully on two one- 
year licenses, the unlimited cer- 
tificate may be issued. During the 
war, “permits” were granted to 
candidates not qualified for the 
regular license. Requests for per- 
mits are made by the city or 
county superintendent and are 
issued to a teacher for a given 
year and a particular school. 

Nearly 80% of the secondary 
school teacher personnel pos- 
sessed the life certificate, while 
slightly more than 17% held the 
one-year license, and less than 
3% were teaching with a tem- 
porary “permit”. Differences in 
the certification status of men 
and women were negligible. 














“It’s a report from high school... 
our Ellen has been voted the 
smoothest lassie with the sveltest 
chassis .. . is that good or bad?” 
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Delinquency is frequently the result of improper 
social and emotional adjustment. Through the 
cooperative efforts of the school and the commu- 
nity resources it can be corrected at the outset. 


The School's Contribution 
To Delinquency 


HE school has three impor- 

tant contributions to make 
in the total program of delin- 
quency prevention. 

Since delinquency is a complex 
and unpredictable phenomenon, 
prevention can best be achieved 
through attention to the growth 
needs of all children. The school 
occupies a strategic position in 
attacking the delinquency prob- 
lem in that it can provide a school 
program and a learning atmos- 
phere which will promote whole- 
some growth and development. 
Each child needs to be in a school 
environment—a mentally hygi- 
enic atmosphere—which provides 
the following: 


Feeling of worth: A sense of 
status, a feeling of individual 
identity is necessary for emo- 
tional well-being. Youngsters get 
this in school rooms where they 
can state their opinions, and 
make some contributions, feel 
comfortable in group activities, 
where the atmosphere is free 
from strife and friction, and 
where each individual is thought 
of as a “very important person”. 


Feeling of security: It is essen- 
tial for every child to know that 
he is accepted by his own school 
group. He needs to feel that he 
is wanted whether he feels he is 
bright or dull, successful or un- 
successful, attractive or unattrac- 
tive. The chances that a pupil 
will make normal growth (either 
in academic status or in other 
areas) are poor unless he feels 
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secure in his school setting. 


Feeling of belonging: Children 
need to have the experience of be- 
longing to a circle of intimates— 
of belonging and being accepted— 
not being friendless and socially 
isolated. A wholesome school cli- 
mate is warm with friendliness. 


Feeling of accomplishment: 
Students need experiences to help 
them gain strengths for later re- 
sponsibilities. They need the op- 
portunity to discover and culti- 
vate their own individual inter- 
ests in areas in which they can 
succeed. Failure day after day is 
devastating to mental health and 
normal growth. Therefore, the 
tasks set for pupils in the class- 
room must be such that every pu- 
pil bright or dull, socially mature 
or immature, may experience suc- 
cess. 

If the school promotes healthful 
development and adjustment 
through a good school program 
and a mentally hygienic learning 
atmosphere, the first attack has 
been made on the problem of de- 
linquency. Delinquents do not 
come from the healthy well- 
adjusted youth group. 


Specialized Service 


If the child is unable to make 
a satisfactory adjustment to the 
school program, the school can 
make the further contribution of 
providing specialized adjustment 
services which will help the child 
to make a good adjustment, there- 
by helping the youngster to estab- 


lish a pattern of adjustment to 
his social environment. Included 
in a good pupil adjustment pro- 
gram are provisions for: 


Detecting symptoms which are | 


indicative of poor adjustment to 
school experiences. 


Providing personnel who ac- 
cept the responsibility for helping 
the teacher or the principal to 


adjust the school program; the | 
child to adjust to the school pro- | 
gram or to provide additional | 


activities for the child. 
Holding case conferences to 


study the child’s problems and to | 


coordinate plans for treatment. 
All personnel who come into con- 
tact with the child have a contri- 
bution to make in helping to for- 
mulate some plan. for assisting 
the child in adjusting to the 
school program. 


Helping the parents to contrib- 
ute to the school plans to help the 
child. Parents can be helped to 
realize the influences which they 
exert upon the child and how 
their relationship with the child 
can be beneficial in helping to 
balance his growth and promote 
his adjustment. 


Helping community resources 
to offer maximum assistance to 


The school needs to be responsive . . 


the child and his family and help- 
ing the child and his family to 
make use of community resources. 


Cooperation with Community 

An overall attack upon the 
problem of delinquency depends 
upon a constant integration of 
community resources and school 
resources. The school needs to be 
continually responsive to requests 
for cooperation from community 
groups. It frequently must take 
the leadership in getting groups 
together to consider the problems 
of children and youth and has the 
responsibility of interpreting 
child needs discovered by the 
school to community agencies and 
organizations. 
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... a ready-made yehicle which carries 


HAT are the public rela- 
tions possibilities in a good 
Parent Teachers Association? 


The successful farmer studies 
and works with the weather and 
the seasons; the successful car- 
penter works with the grain of 
the wood. Similarly, and quite as 
naturally, the successful teacher 
comes to realize what a tremon- 
dous advantage there is in work- 
ing with the parents of the chil- 
dren for whom she is responsible. 
Likewise, the parents who are 
genuinely interested in the best 
education for their children feel 
a real need for acquaintanceship 
and constructive teamwork with 
the teacher. The administrator 
needs the help of parents in im- 
mediate and long-term educa- 
tional planning. It is therefore 
natural that teachers and admin- 
istrators should turn to the Par- 
ent Teachers Association in estab- 
lishing good working relations 
between the children, the teachers, 
and the parents. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is the strongest organization in 
the country that exists for the 
sole purpose of promoting child 
welfare. 

It should be emphasized that 
public relations is everybody’s job 
and that the basis for good public 
relations is acquaintanceship. The 
PTA can bring about acquaint- 
anceship between parents and 
teachers through direct introduc- 
tions in meetings, and, of course, 
through having both teachers and 
parents taking part in the pro- 
gram; not so much as either par- 
ents or teachers, but as individ- 
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.. Suggestions... 


uals sharing the fun of the meet- 
ing. Certainly, nothing will do 
more to break down the iron cur- 
tain between the school and the 
home than a rousing PTA fun 
night. 


The school administrator who 
overlooks the PTA as a public 
relations instrument is certainly 
being short-sighted for a good 
PTA can serve as one of the best 
mediums for the interpretation of 
the school to the public. It can 
also serve as a ready-made vehi- 
cle which carries to the school 
administrator the feelings and 
suggestions of the parents. The 
PTA can be helpful with such 
re-occurring problems as _ text- 
book changes, report card im- 
provements, interpretation of the 
rules of the Board of Education, 
new building problems, and finan- 
cial support. Through study clubs 


Your PTA 
Can Be Your 


Best Friend 


M. G. Batho 


Superintendent of Schools 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


The children cannot speak for 
themselves when it comes to cur- 
riculum, teacher welfare, build- 
ings, and school finance. We must 
have more laymen speaking up 
for the children and the cause of 
education. When a professional 
educator talks to laymen about 
the educational program and its 
needs, frequently the citizen puts 
his tongue in his cheek and says 
to himself, “Ah! he’s trying to 
make a bigger job for someone.” 
But when a respected and well- 
informed layman speaks up for 
the schools, his audience listens. 


Function is Continuous 


The public relations function 
of the PTA should be continuous. 
This is emphasized by the fact 
that the parents are a constantly 
changing group. The story is told 
of Ben Franklin as a young print- 
ing salesman. Franklin ap- 
proached a dry-goods merchant 
with an idea of selling him some 


The PTA is the strongest organization in the country 
which exists for the sole purpose of promoting child 
welfare and can be an invaluable assistance to the ad- 


ministrator in interpreting the schools to the public. 


and classroom visitations, the 
parents can come to understand 
and endorse the newer methods 
in education. Some PTA groups 
have found a visitation commit- 
tee from their organization very 
helpful. This committee, if care- 
fully chosen, can do much to in- 
terpret to the parents what the 
school is doing. The topic, “What 
Makes For A Good School”, is a 
good one for one meeting during 
the year. 


advertising. The merchant looked 
Franklin in the eye, and said, 
“Why should I buy advertising? 
I have been in business on this 
same corner for over 40 years.” 
Franklin, without hestitation, 
reminded: him that the church 
across the street had been doing 
business on the same lot for 80 
years, and, he added, “Yet they 
ring the bell every Sunday morn- 
ing.” 

Membership in the state and 
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national PTA groups brings va- 
riety and interest to local associa- 
tions. Through publications, con- 
ventions, and institutes they bring 
together some of the best lay and 
professional thinking on the prob- 
lems of child welfare and success- 
ful child development. For ex- 
ample, in one recent National 
Parent Teacher magazine, we find 
stimulating articles dealing with 
citizenship, mental hygiene, 
brotherhood, health, movies, and 
a guide for a study group. This 
is but a small sampling of the 
many helps that come from both 
the state and national offices. 
More teachers belong to the Par- 
ent Teachers Association than be- 
long to the National Education 
Association. The national organ- 
ization is rapidly approaching the 
six million mark in membership, 
and the Wisconsin Congress hopes 
to reach 80,000 this year. 

A good public relations pro- 
gram will focus its attention on 
the particular needs of a school 
situation. Communities, like in- 
dividuals, have personalities, and, 
likewise, they differ. The PTA is 
the organization that is strategi- 
cally placed to take part in co- 
operatively suggesting and meet- 
ing the educational needs of any 
particular community. Its mem- 
bership is made up entirely of 
parents and teachers and the one 
common interest which the mem- 
bers hold is the welfare of the 
children of the particular school 
or community. 


Better Home Relationships 


Better understanding between 
parents and children in the home 
can be brought about through 
Parent-Teacher meetings. Round 
table discussions of such problems 
as late hours, home work, post- 
prom parties, jalopies, suitable 
reading materials, and dating can 
be discussed by students, parents, 
and teachers. The most powerful 
influence on an adolescent child 
is his status in the eyes of his 
peer group. A wholesome com- 
munity understanding and public 
opinion on common youth prob- 
lems will prove most helpful. Our 
homes are too frequently a filling 
station by day and a parking lot 
by night. PTA’s are now encour- 
aging a family night, where the 
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parents and children get together 
once a week to read, play canasta, 
visit, enjoy the radio or play 
ping-pong. 

Participation in PTA activities 
makes for high school-community 
morale, and why shouldn’t it? 
Here teachers, parents, and often 
times the students too, participate 
in the greatest business we have 
—the education of our children. 
Will every boy and girl in your 
community get a fair start in life 
—regardless of race, creed, or 
the economic status of the par- 
ents? Yes, there are jobs for 
everyone in PTA activities: office 
holding, committee membership, 
audience participation, singing, 
auctions, donations, payment of 
dues, planning of programs, par- 
ticipating in panel discussions, 
voting on PTA problems, and 
regular attendance at meetings. 

An opportunity to serve any 
particular group of children is 
soon gone. Anything that will 
stimulate people to think and do 
things that will make for the best 
possible total educational oppor- 
tunity for these boys and girls 
should certainly be encouraged. 
When misunderstandings exist 
between the home and the school, 
the child is the first victim. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers must 
devise ways whereby parents may 


come to understand the newer in- 
structional practices used in the 
school. 


To keep our country strong, 
we must, as Noah Webster once 
said, use the full power of educa- 
tion. Without the wholehearted 
support and cooperation of the 
public, our schools would be im- 
measurably handicapped. Our 
greatest resource is the good 
sense of the rank and file of our 
people, if these people are well 
informed and are free to express 


themselves. The strength of our | 
great school system in this coun- | 


try has always been that it was 
the product of the pride and the 
labor of the local community. 

Good will, acquaintanceship, 
and purposeful teamwork be- 
tween parents and teachers are 
indispensable factors in rendering 
excellent educational service. 
Good public relations is good 
human relations. It is good per- 
formance publicly appreciated. 
Public opinion is the most power- 
ful force in the world. It is there- 
fore vitally important that we, as 
school people, use every resource 
to the end that schools may be 
honestly understood by the peo- 
ple. The PTA is the most import- 
ant avenue of school interpreta- 
tion open to teachers and princi- 
pals today. 








The Thread That Runs So True 


I thought if every teacher in every school in America—rural, 


village, city, township, church, public, or private—could inspire his 
pupils with all the power he had, if he could teach them as they had 
never been taught before to live, to work, to play, and ‘to share, if 
he could put ambition inot their brains and hearts, that would be 
a great way to make a generation of the greatest citizenry America 
had ever had. All of this had to begin with the little unit. Each 
teacher had to do his share. Each teacher was responsible for the des- 
tiny of America, because the pupils came under his influence. The 
teacher held the destiny of a great country in his hand as no member 
of any other profession could hold it. All other professions stemmed 
from the products of his profession. 

Within this great profession, I thought, lay the solution of most 
of the cities’, counties’, states’, and the nation’s troubles. It was 


within the teacher’s province to solve most of these things. He could } 


put inspiration in the hearts and brains of his pupils to do greater 
things upon this earth. The schoolroom was the gateway to all the 
problems of humanity. It was the gateway to the correcting of evils. 
It was the gateway to inspire the nation’s succeeding generations 
to greater and more beautiful living with each other; to happiness, 
to health, to brotherhood, to everything! 
JESSE STUART 
WEA Convention Speaker 
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The Thread That Runs So 
True? 


“By Jesse Stuart. Scribner, 
1949. $3.00. 


If Jesse Stuart can give his 
Milwaukee convention audience 
the drive for the real goals of 
teaching which he so eloquently 
sets forth in his book, they will 
be the better for hearing him. It 
is an exciting story of teaching 
in the hill-and-valley drought 
area of American education 
where much of life was run on 
prejudice, poverty, and pistols. 
There were eager, studious 
pupils but a stubborn adult 
mind-set. Tradition and rough 
reality balked progress. Only the 
highest purpose kept the teacher 
from calling it quits. In simple, 
easy style the author tells of the 
dilapidated school in Lonesome 
Valley, how he had to slug it out 
with bullies in school and out, 
the lack of everything, the re- 
volting crudities, the petty board 
members. Pupils and teachers 
made- progress over odds. A 
novel with pedagogy by example. 
—O. H. PLENZKE, FE xecutive 
Secretary, WEA 


Child Growth Through 
Education? 


By Gertrude Hildreth. Ronald 
Press. 1948. $4.50. 


In the words of the author 
“this volume seeks to define and 
interpret the newer trends in 
educational practice, particu- 
larly as they have been developed 
through the principles of organ- 
ized learning and unified teach- 
ing, and as they relate to child 
and youth.” 


Dr. Hildreth provides all ele- 
mentary teachers with some 
very stimulating challenges, and 
she suggests excellent and prac- 
tical experiences. The volume 
emphasizes and develops learn- 
ing experiences in all phases of 
elementary education. Her discus- 
sion and analysis of life in the 
school present some extreme- 
ly useful and valuable sugges- 
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A Message From the President 


Fellow Teachers: 


You have bestowed upon me a high honor in electing me to the 
presidency of the National Education Association—an honor which 
I feel very humble in accepting, but one which I accept with a deep 
sense of responsibility. 


Education, as never before, must play a vital role in solving the 
many problems which face our complex world. We as teachers must 
realize our individual responsibility in our classrooms as we teach 
youth, attempting to reach their minds and hearts. In addition, we 
must also realize that only through our united efforts at the local, 
state, and national level can we provide the strength and leadership 
needed if education makes its raaximum contribution toward peace, 
freedom, security, and international understanding. 


The world crisis places upon us obligations for renewed efforts. 
A first responsibility is to elevate teaching to a recognized profession. 
An important step will be selective recruitment of teachers during 
the period of preparation in our teacher education institutions. Pro- 
fessional standards are already being raised. A more complete general 
education in addition to improved technical preparation is a demand 
that is being met. 


Before us as a profession lies a new obligation in international 
relations. Victory in the war of ideology will depend largely upon the 
loyalty and effectiveness of our educational program. We have, too, 
a responsibility for assisting in the development of educational oppor- 
tunity for vast segments of the human race upon whom we must 
depend for cooperation in a world program of peace. One-half of the 
inhabitants of the globe cannot read and write in any language. 
Through UNESCO and through the increasing strength of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession we may contribute to the 
enlightenment of peoples in a way which has never been our privilege 
before. 


We must, of course, strive to strengthen our own school systems. 
We have still before us the campaign for federal aid to education. 
Only through success in this campaign may the schools serve ade- 
quately our own democracy. We must prepare to house and teach 
effectively additional millions of children who will come into the 
schools in the next decade. The school building program of the nation 
during this period calls for an outlay of at least ten billion dollars. 
To carry out this program in the face of severe demands for national 
security is a challenge and a responsibility. 


May our undivided loyalty to the teaching profession and our 
devotion to the boys and girls whom we teach unite us in our efforts 
to achieve maximum progress during 1950-51. 


CORMA MOWREY 
President, National Education Association 








tions to the teacher so that she 
may develop real, active, and ef- 
fective democratic living. Skill 
teaching and skill maintenance 
are not neglected in her treat- 
ment. Her philosophy is both 


Annuity Board Sets Interest Rate 

The State Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board has voted to credit 
members of the state retirement 
system with 3% interest on ac- 


sound and practical. The mate- 
rial is easily read and under- 
stood. It should be on the “must” 
list of all teachers.—H. I. PETER- 
SON, State Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


counts this year. Earnings of the 
fund were sufficient to enable the 
board to do this for teachers’ ac- 
counts. It speaks well for the in- 
vestment policies of the director 
and the board. 
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WELCOME TEACHERS! 


Auditorium 






































Boston Store 









































It’s more convenient for you to 


shop in “The Heart of Milwaukee” 
Just 3 blocks from Arena and Auditorium 


Boston Store offers you big-store assortments and extra services... 
close to the Auditorium and your downtown hotel! Naturally, this makes for more convenient 


shopping and more satisfaction in your purchases! 


We invite you to use our hospitality services . ~~ check room, parcel and 
gift wrapping, postal station and telephones on the Balcony, Street Floor . . . and our Personal 


Shoppers will shop with you or for you, to save precious time. Call MArquette 8-5020, 


Store Hours: 9:15 A. M. to 5:45 P. M. 
Thursdays ... 12 Noon to 9 P. M. 
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WEA Convention, November 2-3-4! 


ENERAL EICKELBERGER 
is the sixth speaker an- 
nounced by Pres. Brown for the 
general sessions of the WEA con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Nov. 2—4. 
The September Journal carried 
brief biographical sketches of 
Dorothy Thompson, Dr. John A. 
Schlinder, Harrison Wood, John 
H. Furbay, and Jesse Stuart, all 
morning program speakers. 
General Eichenberger, one of 
the leading and most colorful 
generals in World War II, com- 
manded the Eighth Army from 


GEN. GEORGE EICKELBERGER 


Australia to Tokyo. He headed 
the occupation forces in Japan, 
including the Military Govern- 
ment units under the direction of 
General MacArthur. For gailan- 
try in action, General Ejichen- 
berger twice received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, and for his 
extraordinary leadership in the 
field he was four times awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

The General’s brilliant career 
of service to his country has taken 
him throughout the world on as- 
signments many of which were 
almost as much diplomatic as 
military. An authority on inter- 
national affairs, he has a clear 
outlook on events abroad from the 
point of view of America’s best 
interests. 
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Thursday Evening Program 


After a crowded day of 
speeches, discussions, luncheons, 
shopping, and chatting with 
friends, join the procession of 
your fellow teachers which will be 
headed toward the Arena for The 
Big Four Piano Ensemble con- 
cert, Thursday evening, at 8:00 
P.M. Your association has secured 


for your entertainment and en- 
joyment an expert combination of 
artists, consisting of Stephen 
Kovacs, Audrey Kooper, Hans 
Heidemann, and Sylvia Dickler. 
Mr. Kovacs, who also acts as 
music arranger for the group, is 
a graduate of the Royal Academy 
of Music in Hungary and a pupil 
of the famous composer, Zoltan 








Convention Readiness 


* They're getting ready everywhere for the big state convention . . 
In old Milwaukee they’re getting ready ... Up and down Wis- 
consin Avenue, on Wells Street, on Third. In the Auditorium and the 
new Arena. In stores, theaters, hotels, restaurants. In the gay spots. 
They’re squeezing space for more tables at Maders, perfecting the 
German accent (teacher style) at the Schwaben-hof. They’re calcu- 
lating the risk at the Schroeder (“Is it worth it all?” asks Walter— 


but he does not wait for an answer!). They’re prettying the windows 
in the Boston Store and Gimbels, at Schusters, too. All around town 
they’re jacking up the clerks and waitresses, badgering the bell-hops, 
alerting the firemen, conditioning the cops... 


They’re getting ready in the schools ... Mac at Tomah, Angus 
at Manitowoc, good old Joe in Green Bay. Emil, too, is getting ready, 
and Bill and Paul and Clarence. Also Margaret, Beatrice, Blanche. 
Then Catherine, of course, and likewise Mayo, Alma, Marcella. Kurt, 
for sure, Glen, and by all means the Guy named John. Everyone, every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, with 15,000 more, including George Earl him- 
ee 

In the Locals and Committees they’re getting ready for the Dele- 
gate Assembly ... Ready to harass the president, pester the parlia- 
mentarian. They’re writing reports, studying strategy, hatching 
schemes to make the Assembly, not the most deliberate, but certainly 
the most belabored body in the world of teachers ... 

Throughout the land celebrities are getting ready to appear on 
the program... General Robert Eichelberger and Harrison Wood in 
Washington, D. C. Dorothy Thompson and the’Piano Ensemble in 
New York City. Jesse Stuart in the hills of Kentucky. John Furbay 
in Kansas City. Our own Dr. John Schindler in Monroe, Wisconsin. 
And elsewhere, far and wide, in the centers where learning prospers, 
the afternoon speakers are going over their notes—at Evanston, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Madison, and other places of educational renown. 
One and all, they plan to mingle with us, talk and tell us—about teach- 
ing in our times, about living and learning in these eventful days of 
our years... 

All roads lead to Milwaukee on the first Thursday in Novem- 
ber. So pack your grip, safeguard your membership card, and lay 
by a few sheaves of negotiable lettuce. I'll be seeing you... 

WINSTON BROWN 
President WEA 
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Kodaly. Prize winner of the In- 
ternational Franz Liszt Competi- 
tion, Mr. Kovacs’ duo-piano ar- 
rangements are used by almost 
all of the celebrated piano teams. 


New York-born Sylvia Dickler, 
a scholarship student at both the 
Curtis Institute and the Juilliard 
School of Music, first appeared 
publicly at the age of 14 as soloist 
with the National Orchestral As- 
sociation in Carnegie Hall. Subse- 
quently she broadcast and concer- 
tized throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Another Juilliard product is 
Hans Heidemann, who held a fel- 
lowship at the school. His work 
there was supplemented by study 
abroad under the late Moritz 
Rosenthal. He has appeared in 
solo recitals in the East. 


Audrey Kooper is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Smith College, 
a winner of a Juilliard graduate 
fellowship and a holder of a cash 
prize for an orchestral composi- 
tion. She has appeared with the 
Boston “Pops” and has given solo 
recitals in the East. 


The Four Piano Ensemble, in- 
dividually superb artists, are ex- 
pertly orchestrated into a perfect 
musical blend in special arrange- 
ments of varied music from cele- 
brated composers. This is a 
unique kind of pianism. 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions proposed by the Commit- 
tee begin on this page. To save time 
and prevent the possibility of hasty 
action, the Committee will be in session 
the evening before the convention to 
receive any additional resolutions. It 
will meet at Hotel Schroeder, Parlor H, 
4th floor, at 7:30 P. M., Nov. 1. Pro- 
posals may be brought to the Commit- 
tee or sent to Supt. R. G. Hein, Wau- 
kesha, before then. 


This does not prevent presentation 
of any point of view. The Executive 
and Resolutions committees are of the 
opinion, however, that the suggested 
procedure is in accordance with the 
purposes of the Resolutions Committee. 
It will help clarify issues in advance 
instead of leading to prolonged debate 
on subjects about which delegates have 
not had information to the disadvan- 
tage of important business. 


R. G. HEIN, 
Chairman. 


The Four Piano Ensemble 








WEA Resolutions 


Submitted to Representative Assembly, Nov. 2, 1950 


_ Since education has been receiving increased public attention, 


WEA urges all teachers be conscious of their responsibility in 
promoting a better comprehension of the problems of the schools 
thus bringing about an understanding of the improved program 
of education. We urge locals to formulate workable programs in 
their own communities. 


2 The Wisconsin Education Association hereby commends the stand 


taken by the National Education Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly held in St. Louis, July 2-7, 
1950, barring communists from membership in their organization. 


3. We commend the Department of Public Instruction, its Curric- 


ulum Coordinator, the various statewide curriculum committees, 
and local curriculum groups for their efforts and accomplishments 
in curriculum study and revision. We recommend continued study 
to meet the needs of changing society and solicit the assistance 
of all school systems in the furtherance of study and to use aids 
thus far developed. 


_ The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes that there is 


still a critical shortage of properly trained and qualified teachers 
in some fields. We feel that a part of the responsibility for the 
encouragement of superior young people to enter the profession 
lies in the public schools. An adequate number of competent 
teachers can be trained by our colleges and universities only when 
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Free Storeside Parking 


Schuster’s is Growing... 
Come in and Browse Around 


WE’RE PLANNING AHEAD AT SCHUSTER’S—the store 
most Milwaukeeans prefer! We’re enlarging, remodeling, becom- 
ing greater in every way to serve all Wisconsin even more effici- 
ently. Do come to see us while you are in Milwaukee. And, 
through the year when you can’t shop in person, rely on your 


Schuster Charge Account when you write or phone. It’s a con- 
venience not to have to send money every time you order. If you 
don’t have a charge account with us now, fill in the coupon below, 
rush it to us, and we’ll speed your Charga-Plate* to you for use 

- during Convention time, November 2, 3, 4. You'll find, as 150,- 
000 others in Wisconsin have found, it’s a year-around conveni- 
ence to have a charge account at Schuster’s. 


Easy to get to Schuster’s 
SCHUSTER’S CREDIT OFFICE from the Sports Arena 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin e 12th and Vliet St. store— 
Walk 1 block north on 5th 
Please open a Schuster Charga-Plate* Account for me. Street to State St. Take 
#17 streetcar west to 
Full Name (please print) 12th St. Transfer north 
on #12 streetcar 4 blocks 
| de eee ae ee : to Schuster’s. 
3rd at Garfield St. store— 
Zone____ State Walk 3 blocks east to 
Plankinton, take #19 or 
School or College #37 bus north to Schus- 
ter’s. 

I now have charge accounts at the following stores: 11th at Mitchell St. store 
—Walk 2 blocks east to 
3rd St. Take southbound 
#37 bus marked “Wilson 
Park” to Schuster’s. 


g, 
10-50 
| WJOE 
ae ee er ae *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield -COncord 4-2000 N. 12th at W. Vliet-Division 2-1200 W. Mitchell at S. 11th- Mitchell 5-4000 
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GLVUE! 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


Cover a brick snugly with 
heavy white paper. Draw and col- 
or top and sides with “Crayola”, 
pressing down heavily and evenly. 
Use light, bright colors. When fin- 

ished brush all over 

fd with a dark shade of 
Artista Water Colors 
or Tempera mixed 
with a little water. 
Finish surface with 
shellac. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin: 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mer. 
Robert Humphrey 


Visit Our Booth No. 20 





an adequate number of competent high school graduates choose 
to enter the profession. We urge the establishment of Future 


Teachers of America organizations in local high schools as spon- 
sored by NEA. 


. We believe that the study of school district reorganization in Wis- 


consin should be continued and actively supported by WEA mem- 
bers until each child has the privilege of a complete education 
in schools located in an efficient district. 


. Inasmuch as school costs have risen greatly because of general 


increased costs of services and commodities we urge continued 
study of increased state aids for Wisconsin public schools. We 
strongly recommend increased aids for operating expenditures 
and the establishment of a program of aids for school building 
construction. 


. We believe that it is sound policy to transport children who reside 


more than two miles from the public school in their district of 
residence. We recommend that this principle be retained in any 
revision of the transportation law. 


. The WEA wishes to commend its retirement committee for its 


careful study of our retirement fund problems and urges all WEA 
members to actively support the committee recommendations. 


. In view of the increased cost of living, we advocate that the 


federal income tax law be amended so that teacher retirement 
income will be exempt from federal income tax up to the highest 
amount allowed on retirement incomes of other groups. 


. In order to provide acceptable minimum educational and equal 


opportunities for all of the nation’s youth, the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association continues its support of Federal Aid to educa- 
tion as provided for in Bill S. 246, that is, without federal control 
of public elementary and secondary education. It requests that 
Congress, despite greatly increased military commitments for 
the defense of the nation, take favorable action on federal aid to 
education. 


. In order to promote and foster the best possible system of educa- 


tion in each and every community of Wisconsin we urge that fiscal 
independence be extended to all school boards. 


. The Wisconsin Education Association takes this opportunity to 


thank the City of Milwaukee for its hospitality during the annual 
convention. 


. It is suggested that Local Units of the WEA consider the above 


resolutions, use them to their best advantage, and promote the 
policies in their respective communities. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: 


R. G. HEIN, Waukesha, Chairman 
ANNE MARSHALL, Menomonie 
MICHAEL S. KiEs, Milwaukee 
GERDA WITTMAN, Milwaukee 
HARVEY CORNELL, Algoma 

JESSA CARPENTER, Columbus 








323 EAST WISCONSIN AVENUE 


Everything for Your Wardrobe 


... and Gift Ideas, too! 


We’ve a fine collection of classroom classics, as well as 


‘ ) a sparkling array of after-hours fashions for you! 
z, WUC, And, while you’re shopping, remember our Street Floor 


is a treasure-house of gift ideas! 
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| Walk Chins Tewly | 2 Se hy = 


We Now Have One of the Most Beautiful Shoe Stores 
in the Country Where You Can Shop in Comfort! 


A LOVELY new store...a 
fascinating new collection of 
the newest footwear fashions! 

A double event to delight 
Wisconsin’s smartest women! 
Do come in and choose what 
we consider to be the most 
beautiful shoes in years 


LURA, black suede, as featured, 
also in black or brown suede. 


High heel or black suede, low 
Cuban heel. $14.95 CLAIR, a Jane Porter Orig- 


inal, black or brown suede, 
also red calf. $10.95 








A JANE PORTER 
Original 
TWEED SNAKE ON SUEDE 
RIO, black, brown, green or 


wine suede. $12.95 








SONNET 
“ Brown or 

BAG . . $11.95 ; : black calf 
Plus Tax j $18.95 








AVENUE 
Black, brown 
or green suede. 


CALVIN, black or brown suede, y - Also red calf. 
$18.95 


snake platform, also blue, green, A 


red or tan calf. A 2 
The Calvin and Ann A y 4 er 
Available in SIZES — : * 

2 TO 12 ee, 


JANE PORTER 
Originals 


135 West Wis. 


PLANKINGTON ARCADE 
NARROW 


ANN, black, blue, red, green, AS 
brown or tan calf. $12.95 AAAAA BRANCHES: MADISON aud OSHKOSH 
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Yomtuatious 
FOR 


WEA OFFICERS 


ELECTION, NOV. 2 





For PRESIDENT... 


CATHERINE 
BEHRENS 


Teacher of Social Sci- 
ence, Junior High 
School, Kenosha 


Graduate: Illinois Col- 
lege, A.B.; University of 
Michigan, M.S.; addi- 
tional graduate work 
University of Chicago, 
University of Wisconsin, 
American University, 
Plymouth, N. H., Teach- 
ers College, Colorado 
State Teachers College. 

Experience: Galena, IIl., 
Public Schools. 

Educational Activities: Past Secretary and Pres- 
ident, Kenosha Education Assn., Member Locals 


Oconomowoc, Kenosha 


Committee, Executive Committee, Reorganization 
Committee, WEA; Member Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards; Creden- 


tials Committee of NEA; Member of Wisconsin 
Department of Classroom Teachers; Editor, Wis- 
consin Classroom ‘feacher; DKG; AAUW. 


For Ist VICE PRESIDENT . 


HATTIE FREDRICK 


Janesville, Supervising 
Teacher, Rock County 


Graduate: Wood 
County Normal, Central 
State Teachers College 
(B.E. degree). Attended 
Milton and Milwaukee 
State Teachers Colleges 
and the University of 
Wisconsin. 
Experience: Taught 
and supervised in Wood 
County and at present, 
supervises in Rock County. 
Educational Activities: President and Secretary 
of Rock County Teachers Association, served on 


Wisconsin Teachers Retirement Committee and - 


the Legislative Committee of Wisconsin Supervis- 
ing Teachers Association. At present affiliated with 
Altrusa International and has served as its presi- 
dent. 


26 


For 2nd VICE PRESIDENT . 


RICHARD J. 
MARSHALL 


Superintendent, Jeffer- 
son Public Schools 


Graduate: Stevens 
Point Teachers College, 

B.Ed., University of 
Wisconsin, Ph.M. 

Experience: High 

school teacher at Wash- 
burn and Rhinelander. 
Principal at Oconto, 
Princeton, and Port Ed- 
wards, Superintendent at 
Jefferson. 

Educational Activities: Past President Wash- 
burn and Rhinelander Teachers Education Associ- 
ations. WEA delegate Wood County, Staff member 
of Badger Boys’ State. Chairman of Green Lake 
Red Cross Chapter. Past chairman of Resolutions 
Committee of Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators. 


For 3rd VICE PRESIDENT . . 


MARGARET 
SPIELMACHER 


Superior Central High 
School, Superior 

Graduate: University 
of Wisconsin, B.A.; 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, M.A.; 
Graduate work at Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Experience: Teacher 
in Superior Central High 
School; Head of Mathe- 
matics Department, Su- 
perior Public Schools. 
Exchange teacher in England, 1938-39. 

Educational Activities: President, Superior 
Classroom Teachers Association, Public Schools 
Local of WEA, and Council of Education; Execu- 
tive Committee of Lake Superior Education Asso- 
ciation; WEA Public Relations Committee; State 
Mathematics Curriculum Committee; Secretary of 
State Mathematics Association. 


* 
ROOMS AT THE CONVENTION 


The Housing Bureau of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce 611 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, has informed the 
WEA office that they have been filling a large number of 
reservations in homes. They can take care of all the re- 
quests but suggest that they be filed before going to Mil- 
waukee. Again teachers who have been assigned rooms in 
homes are reminded that if they decide not to use the room 
to notify the home owner. Failure to do this causes harsh 
complaints, and consequently all are blamed for the neglect 
or forgetfulness of a few. 





Information on candidates prepared by Editing Com- 
mittee whose members are Blanche Losinski, Mount Horeb, 
and Roy S. Ihlenfeldt, Madison. 
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tf ARS | to Sears Great Milwaukee Fashion Centers 


: Smart teachers . . . business and professional women and housewives too 
" ROEBUCK AND CO. y are choosing New KERRYBROOKE coat fashions this year . . . because, 
% g in “Kerrybrooke” you get style, quality and fine tailoring at a price that is 
easy on your budget! Come in and see! 


zip-lined coats 


VA) 


Rie oor 
Be 
stadium storm coats 


new style . . . new value . . . the coat hit of 
the year! Designed to keep you warm in coldest 
weather. Sturdy covert or gabardine with 100% 
alpaca pile face lining with strong cotton knit apis 
backing. Popular colors in sizes 10 to 20. Warm oe 
mouton collar. ? P 
2100 West North Ave. 

Sualiyfaclion guaranteed SEARS Division 4-770 

” 1337 West Forest Home 
0 JOU MOREY tach Mitchell 5-4500 
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A grand assortment of warm winter coats of 
worsted gabardine with lining of ‘‘Earl-Glo’’ 
satin . . . plus the ALL-WOOL INSULATOR 
zip-out lining for cold, stormy weather. 
Choice of popular colors. Sizes 10 to 20. 
Belted flared back. 











easy 
terms 


women’s fashions 
second floor 
both Sears 

Milwaukee stores 








Greetings . « - members of 
the WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. We are looking 
forward to having you with 

us again in MILWAUKEE this 
fall—and we take this 
opportunity to extend our 


sincere W elcome! 


RAY SMITH 
RAY SMITH, JR. 
LARRY SMITH 


HOTEL PFISTER 











worm MEDFORD 


“Hotel Medford is delightfully 
transformed, newly remodeled 
and refurnished; with its com- 
pletely new Coffee Shop it is 
even better able to serve you 
with more comfort and mod- 
ernity than ever.” 








For EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ... 
District III 


A. W. ZELLMER 


Principal, Wood County 
Normal School, Wis- 
consin Rapids 


Graduate: Lawrence 
College, B.A.; Columbia 
University, M.A. 


Experience: Rural 
teacher, Fond du Lac 
County; Co. Superin- | 
tendent, Richland 
County; Principal of 
Buffalo and Wood 
County Normal Schools. ee 
Educational Activities: President, WEA; Presi- 
dent, Central Wisconsin Education Association: 
President, County Normal Principals Association ; 
President, Wisconsin Congress of P.T.A.; Member 
of WEA Council on Education and WEA Execu- 
tive Committee. 


District IV 
LLOYD R. MOSENG 


Teacher, Racine Public 
Schools 


Graduate: St. Olaf 
College, B.A.; University 
of Kentucky, M.A. 
Experience: Teacher, 
Plainview, Minn., Dela- 
van, Racine; former 
principal; County super- 
visor, Kentucky; Stam- 
mer school instructor, 
Culver Military Acad- 
emy. 
Educational Activities: Executive Secretary of 
Racine Teachers Association; Member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 





3 Beautiful Floors of 
UNUSUAL Girls 


——? 


Stationery and Greeting Cards 
For Discriminating People 


CWU-Brown & Ce. 


217 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 
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Welcome to Wisconsin’s Greatest Shoe Store! 


for teachers and career women 


there's nothing like our famous 


British Walkers 


These distinctively handsome modern classics 
are standouts in fashion but there's no 
stand-in for their comfort... for 
women who want shoes that take an 
active part in fashion. In finest 
suedes and polished calfskins; in 

black, tan, red, green, burgundy, 

navy, gray, ballenciaga. Sizes 3% to 12, 


AAAA to € 18.95. 


Orchid Room — Second Floor 


Open Thursday Evening - ' - | 
Until Nine Gq BRITISH 


MADE IN 


AIKK 


WALKERS 


THE U.S.A 











PACKARD-RELLI N, 314 West Wisconsin Avenue and Bay Colony... Whitefish Bay | 
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The NEW See and Say Series 


by Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


The acknowledged leader in the 
field of phonetics—the tried and true 
method of teaching reading through 
learning the sounds of the letters the 
way to blend them into words. 


Three texts and three manuals for 
complete reading mastery in the first 
three grades. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: F. H. Kildon, Madison 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 











ENGLISH Is OUR LANGUAGE 
Sterling, Strickland, Lindahl, Koch, 

Rice, Leafgreen, Bishop 

A basal series for Grades 1-8, complete with Pupils 
Studybooks and Guides for Teaching. This unrivaled 
series of new, strikingly alive books equips every 


child with the ability and the desire to speak, write, 
and think for himself. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 5th ed. 


]. C. Tressler 


The Fifth Edition is in pace with recent changes in 
the English language and in educational aims and 
methods. Perfected by classreom-gleaned suggestions 
from teachers throughout the country, who also con- 
tributed models, lists of common errors, explanations 
and examples. Courses 1-4, Grades 9-12. 


coming in January .. . the 5th Edition 
of Tressler and Shelmadine’s 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
State Rep.: T. F. Hadley, 1 Virginia Ter., Madison 








GENERAL SESSIONS 
THURSDAY 


Milwaukee Arena 


8:45 A. M., November 2 

Organ Music—Elmer A. Ihrke 
Greetings—President Winston Brown 

Global Minds For a Global World—John Furbay 
The Thread That Runs So True—Jesse Stuart 


FRIDAY 


Milwaukee Arena 

8:45 A. M., November 3 

Organ Music—Elmer A. Ihrke 

This Changing World—Harrison Wood 
These Crucial Days—Dorothy Thompson 


SATURDAY 
Auditorium, Bruce Hall 
9:30 A. M., November 4 
Have You any Troubles Teacher?—Dr. John 
Schindler ‘ 
America and the Far East—General George Eich- 
elberger 
ee 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Robert L. Cooley 
Auditorium 
Thursday, November 2, 2:00 P. M. 

Presiding: President Winston Brown 

Parliamentarian: Wm. M. Lamers 

Announcement of Committzes. 

Report of Credentials Committee. 

Election of Officers: President, three vice-presi- 
dents, executive committee members for Dis- 
trict III and District IV for three-year terms. 
Election NEA delegates. 

Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Adoption of Budget. 

Committee Reports: Necrology, Resolutions, 
Amendments to Constitution, Welfare, Retire- 
ment, Council on Education, Local Associa- 
tions, Public Relations, and Study of Reorgan- 
ization. (Delegates will present registration 
slips before entering the Representative As- 
sembly and be seated by districts.) 


THURSDAY EVENING 
Eight O’Clock 


The FOUR PIANO ENSEMBLE, an expert 
combination of talents, will provide the program 
for Thursday evening at the Arena. The quartet, 
comprising Stephen Kovacs, Audrey Kooper, Hans 
Heideman, and Sylvia Dickler, will perform spe- 
cial arrangements of varied music from Handel 
and Mozart to Weber and Wagner. Each member 
of the ensemble is an individually gifted artist. 
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* 
( Stetional Meetings 


Thursday and Friday Afternoons 
Admittance by Membership Stub Only 





AGRICULTURE 
Vocational School, Room 633— 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Carl E. Lawrenz, Loyal 
Livestock Marketing Problems in 
Wisconsin—C. F. Clatlin, Man- 
ager, Equity Co-Operative Live- 
stock Sales Assn., Milwaukee 
Current Problems in Vocational 
Agriculture—L. M. Sasman, 
State Board of Vocational & 
Adult Education, Madison 


ALL-SCIENCE 
Y. M. C. A., 633 N. Fourth Street, 
Room 303, Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: J. W. Schneck, Milwau- 
kee 
The Status of Science Education 
in Wisconsin Schools, Charles 
Walden, State Curriculum Coor- 
dinator, Madison 


ART 
Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jef- 
ferson—Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Frederick M. Logan, 
Madison 
Brief presentations of representative 
art work: 
in a village school 
Mrs. C. M. Stolle, Tripoli 
in a city elementary school 
Mrs. Caroline Storck, Madison 
(both talks illustrated with slides) 
Individual Differences Observed in 
Children’s Art Work. Illustra- 
ted) Kenneth Kuemmerlein, Ap- 
pleton 


ART 
Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jef- 
ferson—Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Frederick M. Logan, 
Madison 
State and National Art Education 
Associations—F. Louis Hoover, 
Div. of Art Education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Iil. 
Report of committee: Discussion 
on formation of Wisconsin Art 
Education Assn. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Room 649, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: R. C. Wheeler, Waukesha 
Television: Its Promise for Edu- 
cation—Philip Lewis, Editor, 
“The Educational Screen”, Chi- 
cago 
What Do We Really Mean By Vis- 
ual Education?—Frank S. Cel- 
lier, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Il. 
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Destination... 
National Defense! 


America is on the move toward the oniy destination that offers security 
for our people — effective preparedness for national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that means 
full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of steel linking town and farm 
with city and factory — can perform a moving job of this tremendous 
volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember that 
in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 90% of 
all war freight and 97% of all organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 4% billion dollars 
to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new signals and 
shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things that go to make 
better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500, million dollars for 
more new freight cars — all to the end that America shall have the rail 
transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 

You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit, especially to see 
our new TEACHER’S KIT and other educational aids at 


the Wisconsin Education Association Convention in Mil- 
waukee, on November 2-4, 1950. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 














BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Public Museum, Conference Room, 
Second Floor (8th St. Entrance) 
Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Byron Derrwaldt, Mil- 
waukee 
Health in Today’s Society—Dale 
Neeb, State Board of Health, 
Madison 
Nature’s 
Deusing, 


Milwaukee Public Museum, Mil- 
waukee 

Movies by Murl Duesing and Dio- 
ramas by Albert Fuller 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Safety Building, Corner N. 8th and 
Kilbourn Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Use Kilbourn. Ave. Entrance) 


Herbert A. Simon, Ap- 


Chairman: 
pleton 


Dramatic Story—Murl 
Educational Director, 





these Books at the Winston Exhibit 
out in Milwaukee — November 2, 3, 4 


SPACE 38 — Mechanics and Market Hal's 
NEW SOCIAL STUDIES and GEOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


By Smith, Sorenson, Carls 
NEIGHBORS AT HOME, Grade 3 
NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD, Grade 4 
OTHER PLACES, NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS, Grade 5 

Grade 3 NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS, Grade 6 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS by Foster E. Grossnickle 

ALGEBRA Meaning and Mastery, Book I by Daniel W. Snader 
ALGEBRA Meaning and Mastery, Book II By Snader 

GEOMETRY Meaning and Mastery by Sitomer, Welkowitz, and Snader 


WINSTON DICTIONARIES 


FOR SCHOOLS, 1950 Edition ADVANCED EDITION 
Grades 4-9 Grades 7-12 


A World of Words, Text-Workbook for Grades 9 and 10 


By Mary Willcockson 


NANCY’S WORLD, 
Grade 1 


TOM’S TOWN, Grade 2 


Hope to see you November 2, 3, 4 in Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Representative: A. L. LANDIS, 2636 N. 89th St., Wauwatosa 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
2500 S. Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 








Do numbers, the number system, and 
the fundamental processes make 
sense to your boys and girls? They 
will if you use the primary arithmetic 
program that puts meaning into 
numbers... 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Worktext® and Teaching Aids for Grades 1-3 
weite For at a cost of less than 50c per pupil. 
INFORMATION = 


= THE STECK COMPANY «Publishers © AUSTIN. TEXAS 





Perspective in Business Education 
—Elvin Eyster, University of 
Indiana 

Report of State Business Curric- 
ulum Committee—Ray Rupple, 
Waukesha 


BUSINESS EDUCATION GROUP 
MEETINGS 
Vocational School—Fri., 1:30 P. M. 
Salesmanship, 1:30 P. M.—Room 322 
Chairman: Clemens T. Wisch, Mil- 
waukee 
Salesmanship Takes No Holiday— 
Loring T. Hammond, President, 
Moe Brothers Milwaukee Co., 
Milwaukee 


Shorthand, 1:30 P. M.—Room 30 
Chairman: Mary Swarthout, White- 
fish Bay 
Teaching Advanced Shorthand and 
Transcription with the new 
Gregg Materials—J uliabel 
Strauch, Pekin Community High 
School, Pekin, II. 


Office Practice, 1:30 P. M@——Room 407 
Chairman: Herbert A. Simon, Ap- 
pleton 
Some New Thoughts on Office 
Practice—W. Harmon Wilson, 
Vice-President, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Basic Business, 2:45 P. Mi—Room 322 
Chairman: Laura Livermore, Apple- 
ton 
Philosophy of Business Guidance 
—Mrs. Magdalene Radke, Ed- 
itor, The University Publishing 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Typewriting, 2:45 P. Mi—Room 30 
Chairman: Pat Dietzler, Chilton 
Techniques for Typing Accuracy 
—Harry B. Bauernfeind, Di- 
rector of Studies, Gregg College 
Bookkeeping, 2:45 P. M—Room 407 
Chairman: Harold Bellas, Wausau 
Evaluation of the High School 
Program of Bookkeeping—Vv. E. 
Breidenbaugh, University of In- 
diana 


CIVICS, GEOGRAPHY, AND HIS- 
TORY (Combined) 

Elk’s Club, Mezzanine Dining Room, 
910 E. Washington Ave., Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 

(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wis- 
consin Council of Social Studies 
and Wisconsin Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers) 

Chairman: Clara Sodke, Wausau 

Teaching for Civic Leadership— 
—Robert E. Keohane, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Some Implications of Korea—Roy- 
den Dangerfield, University of 
Illinois 

What Price F'reedom, Brainard F. 
Gibbons, Wausau 


CONSERVATION 


Vocational School, Girls’ 
41, Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 


Gym No. 
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Evenings 
Nov. 1-2-3-4 





Sal Mat Weal rg al 


MILWAUKEE 


Saturday 
Matinee, Nov. 4 








NOW— 


Best Special 
Convention 
Attraction! 
eae 
“A Play Among Plays, 


The Smash Hit of the 
Season.” 


—Richard S. Davis, 
Milwaukee Journal 





PULITZER & CRITICS’ PRIZE PLAY 


ge ALBERT DEKKER .. 


ELIA KAZAN’S Production ot 


Mail Orders-- 
Seats Now 


ooo 


Death of a 


EVES.—Main Floor: $4.20; 


Bale., $3.60, $3.00; 
Gal., $1.20. 

SAT. MAT.— 
Main Floor: $3.60; 


by ARTHUR MILLER 
with JUNE WALKER and PAUL LANGTON 


Bale., $3.00, $2.40; 
Gal., $1.20. 








DAVIDSON THEATRE, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Seats at $ 


NAME (Please Print) 
ADDRESS (Please Print) 
CITY AND STATE 





MAIL ORDER APPLICATION 


ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND Check or Money order for $ 


for “DEATH OF A SALESMAN” for 
(STATE DAY OR DATE AND WHETHER MATINEE OR NIGHT) 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO DAVIDSON THEATRE, ENCLOSED STAMPED 
AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR RETURN OF TICKETS 





Be sure to see The Journal display 
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At the Wisconsin Education Convention 


Milwaukee Auditorium, Opposite Market Hall 
November 2-4 


You'll find there educational highlights of distinct value in 
curricular or individual training. The Milwaukee Journal 
has prepared them under its traditional program of public 
service “For All Wisconsin,” which has developed many 
beneficial educational and recreational movements. Books 
and booklets published as part of this program will be on 
sale at the convention display. They are regularly available 
at The Journal Building Public Service Bureau as follows: 


“The Newspaper in the Classroom’”—Textbook used in many 
Wisconsin schools, $2. By mail postage prepaid. 


“Growing Up With Jim and Jean”—lIone Quinby Griggs’ juvenile 
guidance book, 40c. By mail postage prepaid. 


“The Wisconsin Story’—Entertaining, yet authentic state history, 
Buckram $2. By mail $2.16. 


“Fashion Art Notebook”—Book of helps for budding fashion 
artists, $1. By mail $1.10, 


“A Manual of Radio News Writing’—How to prepare news for 
radio broadcasting, $1. By mail $1.10. 


“Journalism as a Profession”—Booklet on requirements for news- 
paper workers, no charge. By mail 5c. 


“A Layman Views the Atom”—Booklet reprinting Journal articles 
on fundamentals of atomic energy, 15c. By mail 20c. 


“R. O. P. Color’—Book on mechanics and techniques of news- 
paper color printing, $2.50. By mail $2.70, 


READ 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Chairman: Peter J. Salamun, Mil- 

waukee 

Symposium: Wisconsin’s Water 
Problems 

Participants: Herbert Moore, Con- 
sulting Water Engineer, Mil- 
waukee; Jesse Walker, Vice- 
chairman, Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Congress, Baraboo; Arthur 
D. Hasler, Aquatic Biologist, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; 
M. W. Torkelson, Director of Re- 
gional Planning, Madison; J. M. 
Holderby, Rhinelander Paper 
Co. 


EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN 
Vocational School, Room 424—Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Cecelia H. Ogle, Apple- 

ton 

A Functional Program for the 
Physically Impaired Child— 
Harold R. Mills, Principal Ste- 
phen Bull School, Racine 

Election of Officers 

Social Adjustment Through Rec- 
reation—Kenneth Svee, Direc- 
tor, Camp Waubeek, Wisconsin 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Y. W. C. A. 610 N. Jackson St., 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Rev. Eugene J. Gehl, 
Milwaukee 
Speaker: Raymond T. Carhart, 
Professor of Audiology, North- 
western University 





be of service to you. 





An Invitation To All 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


@ You are cordially invited to stop at our Group Insurance 
booth #67 in Exhibit Hall of the Milwaukee Auditorium 


during the Milwaukee Convention. 


Special Representatives will be on hand to answer ques- 
tions and explain the group plan to you. If your local 
association does not as yet sponsor the plan, we suggest 
that you stop and find out how to bring this welfare 


project to your organization. 


REMEMBER it is good business to protect your in- 
come with Group Insurance. Please feel free to stop 


and see us during the Convention. We are there to 


For further information write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Madison Office: 520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 


or 








EDUCATION 
CHILDREN 
Wisconsin Hotel, Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Mrs. Madge Kopplin, 
Waukesha 
What We Can Do to Help the 
Mentally Handicapped Adjust 
Socially —G. Orville Johnson, 
Professor of Special Education, 
University of Illinois 
Wisconsin’s Program for the Men- 
tally Handicapped as I See It— 
Frank V. Powell, Ass’t. State 
Supt., Director of Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, Madison 


OF EXCEPTIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Spencerian College—606 E. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: John P. Treacy, Milwau- 
kee 
Improving School-Community Re- 
lationships Through Research— 
W. W. Theisen, Ass’t. Supt. of 
Schools, Milwaukee 
Problems of High School Youth, 
as Determined by a Statewide 
Curriculum Study—Kenneth B. 
Henderson, University of Illinois 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom— 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Harvey A. Manske, Mil- 
waukee 
Growth Characteristics of Children 
and the Curriculum—Dr. Har- 
old T. Schroeder, Psychiatrist, 
Marquette Univ., School of 
Medicine, Milwaukee 


ENGLISH 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall— 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Francis Shoemaker, Ma- 
dison 
Theme: Wisconsin Through Liter- 
ature and Painting—W arren 
Beck, Wisconsin Novelist 
Landscape, Men and Myth in Wis- 
consin Painting—J ames Wat- 
rous, Wisconsin Artist 


GEOGRAPHY, CIVICS, AND HIS- 
TORY (Combined) 
Public Museum Lecture Hall, 818 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Julia S. Sharpe, Madison 
Developing Geographic Concepts 
With the Need of Sound Motion 
Pictures—Clyde F. Kohn, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Geography, 
Northwestern University 
Southeast Asia in Transition—Jan 
O. M. Broek, Chairman of the 
Geography Dept., University of 
Minnesota 


GUIDANCE AND MENTAL HYGIENE 
(Combined) 
Auditorium, Juneau Hall—Fri., 2:00 
P. M 


Chairman: Frederic H. Benti, Beloit 
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Education and Re-Education—Les- 
lie A. Osborn, Director of Divi- 


sion of Mental Health, Wiscon- | Qgerq Theatre Inc. Proudly Presents 


sin State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison 


Occupational & Professional Op- ’ | 
portunities in Mental Health 


Services — Henrietta McNary, 
Director Occupational Therapy, 

Milwaukee—Downer College, Mil- Me it Midweat p emiere 

waukee Mm 4 eee 


HEALTH AND SCHOOL SOCIAL 


WELFARE WORKERS (Com- 
bined) 

Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: L. O. Tetzlaff, Sheboy- 


gan Falls 


Human Relations in the Classroom Music by Kurt Weill ® Book by Elmer Rice 
—Col. H. Edmund Bullis, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Delaware State 


Society for Mental Hygiene, * Touching Drama 


Wilmington, Del. . ° 
eae * America Set to Music 
HISTORY, CIVICS, GEOGRAPHY ° 
(Combined) * Perfect Sample of the New Lyric Theatre 


Elk’s Club, Mezzanine Room, 910 E. 


Wisconsin Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wiscon- THEATRE 
sin Council of Social Studies and s J 


Wisconsin Council of Geography 





Teachers) 


a 
Chairman: Ruth Fuller, Manitowoc —— Tickets NOW on Sale 
(See Civics Program) $3.00, $2.40, main floor; $2.40, $1.80, balcony; $1.20, gallery; tax incl. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. Auditorium, 720 E. Wisconsin 
Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Irene Miller, Milwaukee 


The Mid-Century Convention in a SENTINEL CARRIERS 


Boston—Blanche L. Lee, Coun- 








cilor a 
Your Child and Mine-—Mrs. Rob- , - ARE BETTER STUDENTS 
erta Roberts Klotsche : — 
The Contribution of Home Econ- 
omists to the Program of Life 
Adjustment—J. D. Logsdon, 
Principal, Shorewood High 
School | It is a notable fact, observed by our youth supervisors and con- 
4:00 P. M. Tour firmed by teachers, that Sentinel carriers are apt to be superior 


Food Distributing Center | students. This is not surprising. 
From the Refrigerator Car to the | 


Merchant—to the Consumer The qualities which make a successful carrier are those which make 


for outstanding work in the classroom; namely, intelligence, appli- 


HOME ECONOMICS cation, stability, enterprise, initiative. 


Elk’s Club, 910 E. Wisconsin Ave., 
Fri., 2:00 P. M. 


(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Presiding: Jeanette Oberndorfer 
International Dancers — arranged 
by Loretta Mohr 
News from the Notebook of our 
State Association—Ethelyn C. 
Robinson, President, Wisconsin 
Home Economics Assn. 
International Problems as Viewed 
by Women in Conference at 
Copenhagen, Denmark— 
Josephin Pollock, Gladys Mel- 
oche, Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
Business Meeting—all members 
Council Meeting—plans for the fis- 
cal year 1950-51 
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Far from conflicting with school work, 
the operation of a carrier route seems 
to supplement it. For the operation 
of these little businesses is a stimulat- 
ing outside interest, a constructive 
activity which brings psychological as 
well as material rewards. 


Presented by 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Milwaukee Gas Light Auditorium, 
626 E. Wisconsin Ave., Thurs., 

2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: Art A. Flanagan, Berlin 
What Industry Expects from In- 
dustrial Arts—Robert A. Ewens, 
Executive Vice-president, Wis- 
consin Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, Milwaukee 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS GROUP MEET- 
INGS 


Vocational School, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 


General Metal — 4400 W. National 
Ave. 


Chairman: Orian Dhein, Madison 
Visit to the Harnischfeger Corpo- 
ration with noon luncheon served 
at the plant cafeteria, as guests 
of the company. Meet at the 
cafeteria at noon. 
Woodworking—Room 124 
Chairman: George Heiden, Milwau- 
kee 
Demonstration of the Penetrating 
Process of Wood Finishing— 
Carl Kielish 
General Shop—Room 260 


Chairman: Frank Winchester, Co- 
lumbus 








For carefree comfort 


go to Milwaukee via 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Association Meetin 1g 


No weather worries, no highway hazards, no parking 
problems if you go to Milwaukee via The Milwau- 
kee Road. Relax and enjoy yourself on any of the 
big fleet of fine, fast trains headed by the 


Speedlined Hta wathas 


Spacious, easy-riding cars, appetizing meals and a 
smooth roadbed assure you a delightful trip. Plenty 
of space to stroll around and get acquainted with 
congenial fellow travelers. Round trip fares in air 
conditioned coaches are only about two cents a mile 
—less than the cost of driving your car. 


For full information about fares and train schedules, 
ask your local ticket agent or write to 


C. F. DAHNKE 
Assist. General Passenger Agent 
210 E. Wisconsin Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISC. 


Wisconsin 
State Teachers 


November 2, 3, 4 








Major Concepts About the Com- 
prehensive Shop—Ray Wigen, 
Director of Graduate Work, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie 


Printing—Room 104 
Chairman: E. J. Schmeichel, Two 
Rivers 
Program Chairman: 
Milwaukee 
Panel discussion on problems en- 
countered by Junior High, 
Senior High, and Vocational 
School printing instructors 
Trip to the new Bruce Publishing 
Company plant 


Wm. Patlow, 


Mechanical Drawing—Room 433 


Chairman: Sherwood Russell, Apple- 
ton 
Speaker: Ken Cook, consultant to 
engineering and service depart- 
ments of industrial manufactur- 
ers 


Machine Shop—Room 633 
Chairman: Gilbert Schweitzer, Mil- 
waukee 
Program to be announced later 


INTERMEDIATE, RURAL, AND 
STATE GRADED (Combined) 


Public Museum Lecture Hall, 818 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Edith Luedtke, Milwau- 
kee 
Hie To the Teacher—Jesse Stuart, 
Author 
New Horizons in Human Relation- 
ships—Herman Weil, Milwau- 
kee STC 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Marquette University Science Bldg., 
1217 W. Wisconsin Ave., Room 200, 
Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Sidney Ainsworth, Madi- 
son 
European Issues—Their Implica- 
tions for the U. S.—W. C. Giese, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ra- 
cine 


JOURNALISM—PUBLICATIONS 
Spencerian College, Inc., 606 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., Room 204-205, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Hazel Irene Foltz, Osh- 
kosh 
1:45 to 2:00—Election of officers 
and distribution of results of 
questionnaire 
Keeping Production Costs Down— 
Albert Sutton, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
Current Problems of Student Pub- 
lications—Grant M. Hyde, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Auditorium, Juneau Hall, 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Otto F. Huettner, She- 
boygan 
South Side Junior High School 
Orchestra — Russell H. Eddy, 
Sheboygan 
Status of Junior High School 


Thurs., 
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TOP CONCERTS 











Arion Musical Club Presents First Milwaukee Appearance 


FERRUCCIO 


TAGLIAVINI 


Leading Italian Tenor and Star of 
The Metropolitan Opera of N. Y. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 3 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


All seats Reserved: $3, $2.50, $2, Tax Included. 


TEACHERS: Do Not Wait To Buy Tickets — ORDER NOW! 
Please Enclose Stamped Self-addressed Envelope And Make Check Payable To: 
ARION MUSICAL CLUB - 729 N. BROADWAY 
HARRY ZELZER, Coordinator 
MILWAUKEE 2, OR PHONE DALY 8-2522 














==VISIT BOOTH NO. A-4== 














to see and examine the LIPPINCOTT textbook exhibit 


Elementary ° High School ° Coll e 


John V. Gordon 


Representative 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 


wil 
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Movement—William C. Reavis, 
University of Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
Auditorium, Main Arena, 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Mary Hand, Sheboygan 
The Art of Teaching Reading— 
Guy L. Bond, University of Min- 
nesota 
In School Mental Health Begins in 
the Kindergarten—Sarah Gei- 
ger, Milwaukee County Guid- 
ance Clinic, Milwaukee 


Thurs., 


LATIN 


College Women’s Club, 1330 N. Pros- 


pect, Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Donald B. King, Beloit 


Latin in the Curriculum: Today 
Clarence Von 
De- 
Beloit 


and Tomorrow, 
Eschen, Chairman of the 
partment of Education, 
College 


Roman Religion, Herbert M. 
Howe, Department of Classics, 


Univ. of Wisconsin 


New Horizons in Teaching 


estions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 


so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly. 


Due to the difficulties that come 
up with each new group of 
youngsters trying to conduct a 
meeting properly, whether you 
are a teacher of the grades or 
of Junior and Senior High 
School you will probably be 
overjoyed to hear about 4 
this new aid. It is called “‘Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. How to con- 
duct a meeting: a pictorial pre- 
sentation of Roberts Rules of Order.” 
This simple, direct way of speedily 
cracking a rather hard old chestnut 
is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures 
projects of the Creative Graphics 
Department of the University of Den- 
ver, worked out in cooperation with 
the School of Speech. 


This is a beautiful print job with excel- 
lent typography, a handy 8-page ac- 
cordion-folded pamphlet, 8%x11 in. 
One of the innovations which makes 
everything so clear and easily graspea 
is the use of two different colored inks. 


» For example, the Chairman and Sec- 


retary and what they do and say 
are alwaysin blue ink. Those who 
attend the meeting and what 
they do and say (make motions, 
vote, etc.) are always in brown ink. 
The subjects taken up are: Order of 
Business, Handling of Main Motions, 
Amendments, Change Motions, Rules 
for Handling of Motions 
(Nominations, etc.), The 4 
Chairman, The Secretary, 
Writing the Minutes. 


IF FURTHUR INTERESTED—the pamphlet, “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE”, 
described above, is 50¢. But to-teachers now at 25¢, in classroom quantity 
if at least 25 in one order. Just write directly to the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


PRESS, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Home from school—marking papers, reading 


or just catching up with odds and ends, 


enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 


chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 


delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. Try it. 





LIBRARY 


Plankinton Hotel, Lotus Room, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Norma Zartner, Milwau- 
kee 
I Read Where it Said—values in 
magazine selection— Laura K. 
Martin, University of Kentucky 
The School Library to the Front— 
R. F. Lewis, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Madison 


LOCALS PRESIDENTS AND PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS (Combined) 


Shorewood High School, 1701 E. 
Capitol Drive, Fri. 2:30 P. M. 
Chairman: George O’Brien, Two 

Rivers 

Public Relations Dramatized—No 
speeches, no panels, but a series 
of dramatizations of good and 
bad public relations presented by 
Shorewood High School students 
under expert direction. Jointly 
sponsored by Locals Committee 
and Public Relations Committee 


MATHEMATICS 
¥ W.-C. Ay G0 NN. 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: John Mayor, Madison 
Mathematics and Mobilization — 
Veryl Schult, Director of Math- 
ematics, Washington, D. C. 


Jackson St., 


MATHEMATICS—Arithmetic Section 


“Vocational School, Girls’ Gym, No. 
41, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Irene M. Larson, Green 
Bay 
This is Arithmetic—Henry Van 
Engen 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND _ GUID- 
ANCE (Combined) 

Auditorium, Juneau Hall, Fri., 2:00 
P, M, 

Chairman: H. C. Wilkerson, Platte- 
ville 

(See Guidance Program) 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Schroeder Hotel, Pere-Marquette 
Room, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Heinrich Henel, Madison 
The Spread of Illiteracy Through 
Education—Nathan M. Pusey, 
President, Lawrence College, 
Appleton 
2:30 P. M. Sectional Meetings 


French—Room 508 
Chairman: Dorothy 
kee 
Freinet, sa vie, son oeuvre—Mlle 
Helene Wittmer, Milwaukee— 
Downer College, Milwaukee 


Dart, Milwau- 


German—Room 507 

Chairman: John D. Workman, Mad- 
ison 
How Can We Improve Language 
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Teaching—Udo Albrecht, North- 
land College, Ashland 
Summary of Results of Textbook 
Survey—Florence Freund, Bay 
View High School, Milwaukee 


Polish—Committee Room 
Chairman: Josephine Filipkowska, 
Milwaukee 
New Polish Texts—Szymon St. 
Deptula, University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Division, Milwau- 
kee 


Spanish—Pere Marquette Room 


Chairman: Mrs. Cora C. Scanlon, 
Milwaukee STC 
General Theme: The Psychology 


Revealed Through Their Modern 

Regional Writers. 

Spain: Gladys Calbick, Milwau- 
kee—Downer College; 

The Caribbean: Antonio Rubio, 
De Paul University; 

The Andean Area: Renato Ros- 
aldo, University of Wiscon- 
sin; 

The Pampa: Kathleen Joyce, 
Lawrence College, Appleton; 
The Mexican Revolution: Mrs. 
Hedwig Krammel, South Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee; 

Opportunity will be offered for 
a short discussion period after 
each topic. 


MUSIC 
Auditorium, Engelmann Hall, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: H. W. Arentsen, Osh- 
kosh 
Whitefish Bay High School Orch- 
estra, John Paris, Director 
The Mid-Winter Clinic—A Must 
For All Musie Educators—Em- 
met Sarig, Associate Professor 
of Music, U. W. Extension Divi- 
sion 
What We Can Do To Make Music 
Better In the Schools of Wiscon- 
sin—G. Lloyd Schultz, State Su- 
pervisor of Music Education, 
Madison 
Milwaukee STC A Cappella Choir 


of Spanish-Speaking Peoples As 


Americas Finest 


SCHOOL Piano! 


PICTURED is the new upright style that is 
being bought by leading schools and col-: 
leges throughout the United States. Built to 
top-grade specifications by a dependable 
maker, ithas the stamina to stand up” undér 
daily use, for years and years. Many ‘are 
now in service in Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, 
Shorewood, Manitowoc, and other cities. A 
SPECIAL PRICE quoted to schools, based 
on quantity ordered. Investigate! 


BRADFORD'S Welcome YOU 


to Wisconsin's Largest Music Store! 


* 


When in Milwaukee, it will pay you to visit this Musical 
Mecca. Our FIVE Big Floors are bulging with the Jatest ideas 
from world-renowned manufacturers; highest QUALITY 
instruments at lowest possible cost consistent with outstand- 
ing VALUE. 


If you seek a new piano for the classroom, assembly hall, 
auditorium, or your own home . . . in a Grand or Spinet 
. look at our great displays. 


These Famous PIANOS Shown Exclusively Here: 


STEINWAY 


CHICKERING EVERETT 
STECK CABLE-NELSON 


Open Thursday Evenings; Other Evenings by Appointment 


HAMMOND 


Electric ORGANS 


SO EASY TO PLAY, the Ham- 
mond is gaining new friends 
every week. Come in and try it 
yourself. Listen to the infor- 
mal recitals given here daily. 
Choose from four models. 
Prices begin at $1300, deliv- 
ered. 


715-719 N. BROADWAY a 
Exclusive STEINWAY Representatives 


MILWAUKEE 2 


EXCISE TAX REFUNDED 


on pianos or organs purchased for 
schools and churches. 
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Now 7 New EBFilms 
on great men and women 
give America’s schools 


A BA 
13 EBFiLMS ON 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
and LITERATURE 


Earlier EBFilms on 
American Literature and History 


Benjamin Franklin 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
James Fenimore Cooper 


Christopher Columbus 
Thomas Jefferson 
Woshington Irving 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA Cin 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. co 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Your Local EBF Representative : 


Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street 
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Baraboo, Wis. | 


—Merion Johnson, Director, 
Gregoria Karides Suchy, Ac- 
companist 
“Come Thou Holy Spirit” arr. 
by Tkach 
“Hear My Prayer O Lord” Wil- 
liams 
“The Pilgrims’ 
kowsky 
“Galway Piper” arr. by Griffith 
“Skip To My Lou” arr. by Rieg- 
ger 
The String Program—An Integral 
Part of Music in Our Schools— 
Frank W. Hill, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, Iowa State 
Teachers College 
Music Festival Problems—F red 
Parfrey, Chairman and member 
of the Festival Rules Committee. 
This meeting follows the after- 
noon meeting and will be of in- 
terest primarily to those partic- 
ipating in Music Festivals. 
“Lobby Sing” sponsored by the 
Music Section of WEA at Hotel 
Schroeder, at 10:30 P. M., Tony 
Erickson, Chairman 


MUSIC 


Auditorium, 
2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Patricia Reilly, Two Riv- 
ers 
Elementary Music Section 
Elementary School Chorus from 
Milwaukee County Schools 
The Five-fold” Approach to Ele- 
mentary Music—discussion and 
demonstration by Ethel Hanson, 
Easter State College, Charles- 
ton, Ill. 
Chairman: 
waukee 
Secondary Music Section—Audi- 
torium Girls’ Technical High 
School, 830 N. 19th St., Fri. 2:00 
P. M. 
Chairman: Emmett Sarig, Madison 
College and University Music Sec- 
tion—Music Room, Girls’ Tech- 
nical High School, 830 N. 19th 
St.,: Fri.,. 2:00 P.. M. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Milwaukee STC Auditorium, 3203 N. 
Downer Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 

The Art of Vital Teaching—Emer- 
itus Professor Max C. Otto, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Demonstration of Teaching of 
Tumbling—Russell Rippe, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Men’s 
Gymnasium, 3:00 P. M. 

Demonstration of Teaching of Vol- 
leyball to High School Girls— 
Theresa Lagler, East High 
School, Madison; Marie Liba, 
University of Wisconsin. Wo- 
men’s Gymnasium, 3:00 P. M. 

Demonstration of Teaching of 
Rhythm to Junior High School 
Students—Herman Sauthoff, 
Ass’t. Director of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, Recreation and 
Safety, Madison Public Schools. 
Women’s Gymnasium, 3:45 P. M. 


Song” Tschai- 


Engelmann Hall, Fri., 


Donald F. Mohr, Mil- 





HERE’S AN ANSWER 
to Questions on 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 


This non-profit school offers impor- 
tant advantages to the young man 
with technical interests. Here he can 
secure both practical, specialized 
training in a field of his choice—plus 
a solid educational background in 
the basic sciences and humanities. 
Because of continuous year-round 
study, a Bachelor of Science degree 
can be earned in 36 months. 


If unexpected events force the stu- 
dent to leave school before he 
secures his degree, he retains the 
benefits of certificates which he 
gained upon reaching Service or 
Technician levels. 


COURSES 
SERVICE... TECHNICIAN... 
6 to 12 Months 12 to 24 Months 
© Practical Electricity _¢ Radio and Televi- 


© Practical Welding «> - Techuicion 
* ® Electro Technician 
© Refrigeration 
Service Electronic Tech- 
‘ ‘ nician 
® Heating Service 
Refrigeration, Heat- 
ing and Air Condi- 
tioning Technician 


PROFESSIONAL . . . 36 Months 


e Electrical Engineering . . . Bachelor of 
Science Degree — Major in Electrical 
Power or Electronics 


AN INVITATION TO YOU 


Visit our booth at 

the convention. Se- 

some cure guidance lit- 

| erature which will 

F fe be helpful in spe- 

F 1950 \ ZEN cific counseling 

Catalog y problems. Tours 

Issue AA are also conducted 

ae through our labor- 
atories. 


Prior fall term enrolment of 1,555 was 
attracted from all states and 23 foreign 
countries. 


MILWAUKEE 
SCHOOL ENGINEERING 


WJE-1050 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
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Lecture—Demonstration on “Im- 
proving Your Basketball’ — 
Dolph Stanley, Athletic Director 
and Coach, Beloit College. Men’s 
Gymnasium, 3:45 P. M. 

Demonstration of Methods of 
Teaching Swimming Skills, Arno 
Wittich, Director of Water 
Safety, Milwaukee Red Cross. 
Pool, 4:00 P. M. 

Demonstration of Synchronized 
Swimming, Students of White- 
fish Bay High School, directed 
by Barbara Carlson, Whitefish 
Bay High School. Pool, 4:30 
ae 


Social Hour 
Milwaukee STC staff as hosts 
and_ hostesses. 
Tea, Day Room, 5:00 P. M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Marquette University, Science Bldg., 
Room 200, Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Erland W. Johnson, She- 
boygan 
Atomic Energy—Jack T. Wilson, 
Chief Physicist, Allis Chalmers 
Co., Milwaukee 
Chemurgy and Research—V. S. 
Peterson, DuPont Co., Ames, 
Iowa 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND LOCALS 
PRESIDENTS (Combined) 
Shorewood High School, 1701 E. 
Capitol Dr., Fri., 2:30 P. M. 
Chairman: Rexford S. Mitchell, La 
Crosse 
(See Locals Presidents Program) 


READING 


Auditorium, 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Ethel Trovinger, Green- 
dale 
Half hour 
movies. 
Half hour explanation of accessory 
materials that will be on ex- 
hibit, Eleanor Wiseman. 
Reading in Modern Education— 
Paul Witty, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Plankinton Hall, Fri., 


technical ‘reading 





BUY YOUR 
AMPRO EQUIPMENT 


from 


WISCONSIN 
SOUND EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


628 W. North Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


The NEW 150-51 MODELS 


“Premier 30" 16mm Sound Pro- 


“Stylist” 16mm Sound Projector 354.00 
“30 D” Filmstrip & Slide Pro- 
jector 
8mm Silent Projector 
16mm Silent Projector 














% 
MAN WANTED 


Manager for the Audio-Visual department of the Meuer Photo- 
art House, 411 State Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. Excellent 
future. Must have knowledge of Visual Education Equipment 
and some photo experience. Contact Robert Henry, Dial 6-1919. 




















The New AMPRO Stylist 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


Ua Teachers Drown Come True! 


_ COMPLETE 


LBS 
LY 29 + from room 


n carry i 
th ease- 


WEIGHS ON 
_..you ca 
to room wi 
IN 
ENT CAN RU 
_YEAR-OLD STUD 
: anes up in seconds ort 
pe le centralized — 
—- it a cinch to oper : 
m 
foolproof 
patented 
tes film 


FILMS. 
d Ampro's 
» elimina 


No MORE TORN 
threading an 
film "cradle 


damage - 








YOU’LL AGREE! 


NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 


| Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to 
| thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 


—that’s the wonderful Ampro Stylist! 
The amazing Stylist shows silent films 


| or “talkies.” Pictures are crystal-clear— 


easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. 


$354" 


COMPLETE 


AMPRO 


AMPRO CORPORATION 

(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 

8mm Cameras and Projectors « Slide Projectors “) 
16mm Sound-on-film « Tape Recorders ay 


You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster —remember it longer —and enjoy 
learning the Ampro Stylist way. 

A comparison by your School Board 
will show the Stylist to give all the fine 
performance of $500.00 projectors. Yet 
the Stylist costs only $354.00 complete. 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampro Power Speaker 
Model 690 converts the Sty1- 
ist from a Classroem projec- 
tor so it can be used in large 
auditoriums. Powerful 12” 
Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying handle; hand- 
some luggage-type case. 


$9975 comptete 


MAIL COUPON ...WRITE NOW! 


| AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL 

» Rush me FREE illustrated literature on 
the amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for 
school use .. . also folder on Ampro | 
Model 690 Power Speaker 


Name 
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Happy Times with Sounds by 
Lola Merle Thompson 


See these three Phonics Workbooks at 
Booth 52 


ALLYN and BACON 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
PUBLISHERS 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit, 
and to see especially our 


New Basic Reading Program, Grades 1-3 


Leading Geography and Health Textbooks 
BOOTH A-28 AL H. MOEN, Representative 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
The Quality Line of 


Water Colors—Poster Colors 
Crayons: No-Roll and Embeco 
Drawing Papers—Construction Papers 
Linoleum Blocks—Block Printing Ink 


“Everything for Art Education” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Booth Nos. 1 & 2 
811 S. WABASH AVE. 


AIRPLANE 
DESKS 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








MACHINE TOOLS 
For 
LATHES ... MILLING MACHINES... SHAPERS... DRILL 


PRESSES . . . SHEET METAL TOOLS . . . WELDERS 
. . » GRINDERS . . . WOODWORKING 


Visit our convention booths “LL & MM” 


F. W. BURNS MACHINERY CO. 
1730 W. NORTH AVENUE MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


Vocational Training 











See the extensive exhibit of new apparatus for laboratories 
in booths E66 and E67. Ask for Cenco’s new 516- page 
Catalog H-501. 





CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Scientific (NO Apparatus 


1700 IRVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO 13 
NEWYORK BOSTON SANFRANCISCO NEWARK LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL 
DETROIT VANCOUVER WASHINGTON 








Business Meeting. 
Exhibits. 


RECREATION 
Auditorium, Walker Hall, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: 
Speaker: Clark Kuebler, President 
of Ripon College 


RETIREMENT 


Milwaukee Gas-Light Auditorium, 
626 E. Wisconsin Ave., Fri., 2:00 
P. BM. 
Chairman: B. A. Kennedy, Prairie 
du Chien 
Panel Discussion: Our Retirement 
Program 

Moderator: J. H. Murphy, Chair- 
man, WEA Retirement Commit- 
tee, Chippewa Falls 

Panel Membership: Edward D. 
Brown, Jr., Consulting Actuary, 
Chicago; J. R. Wedlake, Ass’t. 
Atty. General, Madison; Dean 
Mark. Ingraham, Universiy of 
Wisconsin, Madison;. William T. 
Darling, Public School Retire- 
ment Board, Madison 

Report on the Financial Condition 
of the Retirement Fund, Albert 
Trathen, Secretary State Re- 
tirement System, Madison 


RURAL, INTERMEDIATE, AND 

STATE GRADED (Combined) 

Public Museum Lecture Hall, 818 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: Hilda Cavanaugh, Bara- 
boo 

(See Intermediate, Rural, and State 
Graded Program) 


SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION 
Arena Committee Room, Thurs., 2:00 
P.M. 
Co-Chairmen: Robert L. Gunn, Eau 
Claire, Raymond E. Specht, Stev- 
ens Point 
Address: Norman Key, Educa- 
tional Consultant, American Au- 
tomobile Assn., Washington, 
De, 

Address: S. Kirkland Collins, Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, New 
York University 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WELFARE WORK- 
ERS AND HEALTH (Combined) 
Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Lillia O. Lyman, Milwau- 
kee 
(See Health Program) 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
Schroéder Hotel, Pere Marquette 
Room, Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Mrs. Enod House, Ke- 
nosha 
Treatment of Stuttering by Par- 
ent, Teacher, and Clinician— 
Bryng _ Bryngelson, Director 
Speech Clinic, University of 
Minnesota 
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SPEECH TRAINING 
Pfister Hotel, Seventh Floor, Fri., 

2:00 P. M. 

(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Kenneth Abrahamzon, 

Ashland 

Address: Major Charles T. Estes, 
Special Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3:00 P. M. High School Debate 
Question: Marquette vs Wiscon- 
sin 

Chairman: Hugo Hellman, Mar- 
quette University 

3:00 P. M. Visual Aids Aid the 
Speech Program 

Chairman: Herman Brockhaus, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Films: “Your Voice” and “The 
Ear“ (Encyl. Brit.) “Play Pro- 
duction” Narrated by Robert E. 
Gard 


STATE GRADED, INTERMEDIATE, 
AND RURAL (Combined) 
Public Museum Lecture Hall, 818 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Mayo Blake, Waukesha 
(See Intermediate Program) 


SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Auditorium, 720 E. Wisconsin 
Ave., Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Rebecca Watson, Wauke- 
sha 
Curriculum Organization from 
Current Problems—Kenneth Re- 
hage, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Vocational School, Room 327, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: A. J. Smith, Union Grove 
Evaluation, Guiding, and Selecting 
Student Teachers for Continued 
Training—Paul A. Witty, School 
of Education, Northwestern 
University 
Discussion Panel: R. F. Lewis, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Madison; J. F. Rolfe, La Crosse 
STC, La Crosse; A. W. Zellmer, 
Principal Wood County Normal 
School, Wisconsin Rapids; Supt. 
W. C. Giese, Racine; Ira Cravil- 
lion, County Supt., Dodge Co.; 
J. W. Rhodes, Ass’t. Supt. of 
Schools, Beloit 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Y. M. C. A. 633 N. 4th St., Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Elton Boettcher, Wausau 
Business meeting and reports of 
committees 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS 


Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom, 
Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
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CAPS and GOWNS 
CHOIR ROBES 
(Booth A-21) 


FRED BEAN 


808 N. 3rd Street Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN COMPANY 








WELCOME—Wiisconsin Educators are 


cordially invited 
to see our new, all-color filmstrip—HOW TO USE 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


as well as examine the 1950 edition of Compton’s— 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Publishers 
Booth B-17 


R. L. Brown, Dist. Mgr. 3415 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 12 











MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT THE EXHIBIT OF 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK 
& STATIONERY CO. 
THE PLACE WHERE TEACHERS MEET 











It Will Be Nice to See You Again 
DURING THE CONVENTION 
ee ee 
BOOTHS 17-30-31-32-33-B33 
Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 











School Supplies and Equipment 


Genius Supply Co. is the only house in Milwaukee catering to schools 
exclusively. Result: Your business is our only interest. 

Genius has direct truck line, railroad, and parcel post connections with 
all parts of Wisconsin. Result: Speeedier delivery. 

Genius is located in the heart of the manufacturing area. Result: 
Speedier replenishment of stocks. 
Genius carries good stocks of school paper, looseleaf fillers, tablets, file folders, art supplies, 
envelopes, erasers, chalk, pencils, ink, paste, flags, duplicator supplies, carbon paper, and 
miscellaneous school supplies. 


May we serve you? Mail or telephone your orders. 


GENIUS SUPPLY CO. 


A. A. GENIESSE, Manager 


MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. Telephone BR. 2-7520 


540 North Water Street 














H. L. GEVAART 


Standard Duplicating Machines Agency 
744 North Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
a 


A FULL LINE OF WORKBOOKS AVAILABLE 
SEE US AT OUR NEW LOCATION E77 & E78 








GINN AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Textbooks since 1867 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
BOOTHS 45-46 


Wisconsin Education Convention 
November 2-3-4 





(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus, 
Milwaukee 
Human Relations—Col. H. Ed- 
mund Bullis, Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene 


WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Schroeder Hotel, Empire Room, 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: C. D. Rejahl, Madison 
What Kind of a Salesman Are 
You?—Kenneth W. Haagensen, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Allis— Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., West Allis 


Yi 
Breabpasts, 

ais detent, 
 —— anik 














Visit 
THE GRADE TEACHER 


Booth No. 47 
Meet our George Gladding 


and examine the current issue of THE GRADE TEACHER 
which is the teacher’s most practical and time-saving aid. 


Hectograph and Spirit Duplicating Books. 








Visit Our Laboratory Equipment Display 
Booth Nos. L and M 


Convention of Wisconsin Education Association 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 











New Handicrafts 


Experts in attendance to help you 


BOOTHS A7-A8 
THE HANDCRAFTERS 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


Always quick service from America’s leading craft suppliers— 
located in your own state. 








Get-Togethers 
* f 


ALL SCIENCE LUNCHEON 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:15, Y.. M...C. A., 
633 N. 4th St., Room 308. $1.25. Res- 
ervations limited to 90. Write Paul- 
ine Royt, Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee 9. Home Tel. Fr. 2-1847 
before Oct. 26. The Status of Science 
Education in Wisconsin Schools, 
Charles Walden State Curriculum 
Coordinator 


ALPHA SIGMA SORORITY LUNCH- 
EON , 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Wiscon- 
sin Hotel. $1.65. Reservations in ad- 
vance with Mrs. Alice V. Breese, 
8201 West North Ave., Milwaukee. 
Bluemound 8-5069 


BELOIT COLLEGE ALUMNI REUN- 
ION LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Parlor E., fourth floor. 
$1.75. Reservations by Oct. 25 with 
Dorothy J. Dunn, 407 Merchants 
Ave., Fort Atkinson, Tel. 15 


CENTRAL STC ALUMNI REUNION 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 3:30-5:30 P. M., 
Schroeder Hotel, Room 508 (Parlor 
C). Refreshments will be served 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB 
DINNER 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 6:00 P. M., Ambas- 
sador Hotel, $2.00. Reservations with 
Anita Pflegler, 1747 N. 51st St., Mil- 
waukee 8. Tel. Gl. 3-5406 


CONSERVATION GROUP LUNCH- 
EON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 11:45 A. M., Plank- 
inton Hotel, Lotus Room, $1.75. Paid 
reservations with P. L. Pohl, 9516 
W. North Ave., Wauwatosa 13, by 
Oct. 24 
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DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 
LUNCHEON 
Sat., Nov. 4, 12:00 Noon, Pfister Ho- 
tel. $2.00. Executive Board will meet 
- at the Y. M. C. A. on Fri., Nov. 3, 
4:00 P. M.—dinner at 6:00 P. M. 
Reservations for both meals with 
Dora Sharp, 4617 N. 84th St., Wau- 
watosa 13, by Nov. 3. Tel. Bl 8-5175 


EAU CLAIRE STC ALUMNI RECEP- 
TION 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 3:30 P. M. to 5:30 
P. M., Schroeder Hotel, Parlors B 
& C 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Y. W. C. 
A. $1.50. Reservations in advance 
with Sister M. Renee, 3680 So. Kin- 
nickinnic Ave., Milwaukee 7. Tel. 
Sheridan 4-0136 


EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Wiscon- 
sin Hotel, Ballroom. $1.75. Reserva- 
tions with Mrs. Madge Kopplin, 402 
Wisconsin Ave., Waukesha. Tel. 9505 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC CURRICU- 

LUM COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 

Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Medford 
Hotel 


EPSILON PI TAU BREAKFAST 
Fri., Nov. 3, 7:30 A. M., Hotel Wis- 
consin. $1.50. Reservations with Har- 
old A. Schulz, 3487 N. Dousman St. 
or Ken Pederson, 4027 N. 38th St., 
Milwaukee. Tel. Wo. 2-5264 or Cu. 
3-1948 





Fun-Fest 


For the first time in the his- 
tory of the WEA convention a 
social activities period has been 
officialy added to the program. 
Immediately following the Four 
Piano Ensemble on Thursday 
evening social mixers and coun- 
try dancing will get. underway at 
the Hotel Antlers Ballroom, 616 
N. Second Street. A well-known 
10-piece orchestra will provide 
entertainment for the 1500-2000 
persons expected. Several of the 
physical education teachers and 
supervisors, who have been in- 
strumental in scheduling this ad- 
dition to the program, will assist 
in directing the evening activ- 
ities. Admission will be by WEA 
membership ticket only, however, 
teachers’ wives and husbands will 
be admitted with the ticket 
holder. 


This occasion is made possible 
by financial assistance from 
Gimbels, Boston Store, and 
Schuster Stores. 








Come to Booth 18 


See 


D.C. HEATH anno COMPANY’S 


large and varied list 
of attractive texts in all fields 





T. F. HADLEY, State Representative 
1 Virginia Terrace, Madison 5, Wisconsin 











SCIENCE 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
ENGLISH 
MATHEMATICS 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
SPOKEN LANGUAGES 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Henry Holt and Company 
Booth #A27 


DONALD LEE, Representative 


600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 











See the NEW McKee Reading Series 
“READING FOR MEANING” 
at Booth 12-A 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Wisconsin Representatives 


H. A. WHIPPLE e  =E. M. HUME e KERMIT L. STOLEN 








THE INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 
You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit and 
especially inspect these new books: 

General Mechanical Drawing 


Leather Tooling and Carving 
Automobile Body Rebuilding 


Partners with Nature 
Crafts for Everyone 
Joy of Hand Weaving 


BOOTH 21 


A. O. RAHN, Representative 














Come to Booth No. 10 and Meet the New 
Iroquois Representative: 


MR. FORRESTER H. KILDOW 


He will be happy to show you the many new 
and outstanding Iroquois publications. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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EASY to apply 


for ART-CRAFT 
MODELS-HOBBIES 


BOOTH 204 
Adheres to Any Surface 
Textiles, china, glass, wood, metal, 
leather, plastics, paper, canvas or wax. 
By the makers of Floquil Dri Ink 


George F. Kiewert Company 
647 W. Virginia Street 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


FLOPAQUE 


Vewalil ( Me 


( \merica’s 


® Water Proof 
© Sun Fast 


e Durable 
@ Permanent 








You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit 
SPACE B-6, MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM, W.E.A. 


All primary teachers will want to see our new and outstanding material in read- 
ing and phonics, including the Read-O-Graf, Bulletin Board Primary Card Unit, 
Fun in Phonicsville and many other new classroom charts, card sets, etc. 


All teachers will be interested in our new books for basal, supplementary, refer- 
ence and library use for elementary and high school grades. 


THE KING COMPANY 


Publishers and Publishers’ Representatives 


4609 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40 








See our many new and timely publications at BOOTH B 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Convention Exhibit 
November 2-4 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Inc. 


Represented by: 


HAROLD C. JORDAHL EVELYN BRUNNER 


Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools 








When You Visit Booth A-15-A-16 
at the W.E.A. Convention 


You Will See ......... . The New “Bond” Readers 
1950 My Word Book Spellers 

and many other NEW books: History, Biology, Chemistry, 

Latin, English, and the popular Phonics We Use Series. 


Representatives: EARL L. ANDERSON 
E. L. GRABAU 
CLARISSA M. BERGQUIST 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 











MR. PAUL J. NEWMAN 


will be glad to show you 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY’S 


New Books Approved for Wisconsin School Libraries 
AT BOOTH 7 
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HISTORY AND CIVICS 
(See Wisconsin Council for Social 
Studies) 


KAPPA. DELTA PI, BETA OMICRON 
CHAPTER, BREAKFAST 
Fri., Nov. 3, 7:30 A. M., Wisconsin 
Hotel. $1.15. Reservations in advance 
with Robert R. Suchy, 2687 N. 40th 
St., Milwaukee 10. Tel. Hilltop 4- 
2152 


LA CROSSE STC ALUMNI MEETING 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 3:30 to 5:30 P. M., 
Wisconsin Hotel, Ballroom 


LEAGUE OF CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ERS OF WISCONSIN LUNCH- 
EON 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Elks 
Club, $2.00. Speaker: Bruno Bitker, 
Gov’s. Commission on Human Rights. 
Reservations with DeVere Cain, Mil- 
waukee Teachers Assn., Hotel Wis- 
consin, Rm. 326, Milwaukee 3, Tel. 
Ma. 8-4956 


LUTHER COLLEGE ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 8, 12:15 P. M., Y. M. C. A. 
Reservations with Oliver C. Sand, 
District 763, Box 208A, Milwaukee 
14 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY TEACH- 
ERS’ ALUMNI ASSN. LUNCH- 
EON 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Pfister 
Hotel, Fern Room. Approximately 
$2.00. Speaker: Rev. Allan P. Far- 
rell, S. J., Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Detroit. 
Reservations with Arthur Krueger, 
Y Marquette University Alumni As- 
sociation, 1533 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Tel. Di. 4-1000, Ext. 333 


MILWAUKEE STC ALUMNI ASSN. 
LUNCHEON 

Thurs., Nov. 2, Blatz Brewing Co., 
Guest Auditorium, 12:00 Noon. Free 
to members in good standing. Reser- 
vations with Mrs. Margaret Langlas, 
3203 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 11. 
Tel. Wo. 2-2410 


MILWAUKEE STC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL WORKSHOP REUNION 
Thurs., Nov. 2, Boston Store Dining 
Room. Approximately 50¢. 4:00-5:00 
P. M. Reservations: H. W. Peterson, 
1618 West Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 6 


MILTON COLLEGE ALUMNI AND 

FORMER STUDENTS DINNER 

Thurs., Nov. 2., Medford Hotel, 5:30 
P. M. $2.00 


MISSION HOUSE ALUMNI, MIL- 
WAUKEE CHAPTER DINNER 
AND GET TOGETHER 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 6:00 P:-M., Y¥. M. 
C. A., 683 N. Fourth St. $1.65. Res- 
ervations with Mrs. Earl Leisman, 
1721 N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee 2. 
Tel. Beacon 4-2996 R 


MU BETA SIGMA (GAMMA CHAP- 
TER) LUNCHEON AND GET 
TOGETHER 

Fri., Nov. 3, 12:30 P. M., Boston 
Store, Pine Room. $1.25. Reserva- 
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tions with Vernelle Fenner, 1226 S. 
23rd St., Milwaukee 4. Tel. Orch. 
4-3760J 


NORTHLAND COLLEGE ALUMNI 
’ AND FORMER STUDENTS DIN- 
NER 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 5:30 P. M., Y. W. C. 
A., 626 N. Jackson St. $2.00. Reser- 
vations with Emma C. Bro, 2047 N. 
Cambridge, Milwaukee. Tel. Br. 1- 
9276 


OSHKOSH STC ALUMNI GET TO- 
GETHER 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 3:00 P. M. to 5:00 
P. M., Schroeder Hotel, Room 507 


PHI DELTA KAPPA DINNER 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 6:00 P. M., Y. M. 
C. A. Speaker: Harold Vincent, Supt. 
of Schools, Milwaukee 


PI LAMBDA THETA TEA 


Thurs., Nov. 2, Charles Allis Art 
Library, corner Prospect Avenue and 
East Royal, 3:30 P. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
$.60. Conducted tours of library be- 
tween 4:00 and 5:00 P. M. Reserva- 
tions with Mrs. Paul Been, 2421 N. 
94th St., Milwaukee 10, by Oct. 30. 
Tel. Bl. 8-4135 


P! THETA ALPHA (MILWAUKEE 
STC) ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:30 P. M., Plank- 
inton Hotel. Reservations with Beu- 
lah Miller, 2740 N. 40th St., Milwau- 
kee. Tel. Up. 3-0405 


PLATTEVILLE STC GET TOGETHER 


Thurs., Nov. 2, 3:00 to 5:00 P. M., 
Hotel Schroeder, Banquet Room. 
Chairman: Milton Longhorn, STC, 
Platteville 


RIVER FALLS STC ALUMNI MEET- 
ING 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 3:30 P. M. (Place of 
meeting to be announced later) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Plankin- 
ton Hotel, Lotus Room. $1.75. Res- 
ervations with Betsy Donohue, North 
High School, Sheboygan. Tel. 2-8765. 
Reservations by Oct. 30 


SIGMA SIGMA SIGMA, MILWAU- 
KEE ALUMNAE CHAPTER DIN- 
NER 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 6:00 P. M., Medford 
Hotel. Reservations to Beverly Owen, 
4001 N. Prospect Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, with check or money order for 
$2.50. 


STOUT INSTITUTE ALUMNI RE- 
UNION 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 6:00 P. M., Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Hall, Corner of N. 
Ninth and W. Juneau Ave. Use 
Ninth St. Entrance. Reservations on 
first-come-first-served basis. Roy R. 
Van Duzee, 2014 S. 8ist St., West 
Allis 14 
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Our Representative 


will be pleased to show you the Charles E. Merrill 
Company’s selection of Textbooks, Skilltexts, and 
Workbooks at BOOTH NO. 15. 








You Are Cordially Invited 


to visit our Booth E51—E52 and inspect a full line of literature on 


cooperatives, including aids to teachers. 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
Milwaukee 9, Wis. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 








Welcome, Alumni of 


MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


meet your alumni friends and faculty members at 


BOOTH E-21 
in the arena basement exhibitors room 


J. MARTIN KLOTSCHE, President 








It will pay you to visit 


OSHKOSH PAPER COMPANY 


the home of GLENDARE watermarked School Papers 
and America’s Dairyland Bond paper. 
Section E76 & E85 
Boxed Stationery 50% discount. 
Renew acquaintances with— 
R. M. SHEKEY, President 
H. A. FRICK, “The Paper Man” 


WALTER TURTON 
PAUL SALZSIEDER 











You are cordially invited to visit the 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Exhibit at 
BOOTHS C-D-E 





Harvey Hanlon, Representative 

















NEW BOOKS YOU'LL WANT TO SEE 4 Booths 56 and 59 


Elementary Texts Professional Books 
Basic Reading Reading 
Science Child Development 
Social Studies Children’s Literature 
Arithmetic y 
Health and Personal Development a ea by: 
High School Texts ga 
re TLE S. GREG 
Composition OTTO RITZENTHALER 
Literature 
Foreign Languages 
cuties Scott, Foresman and Company 
Science and Mathematics 433 E. Erie Street, Chicago 11 








“Scissor Joys for Little Girls and Boys” 


A Teacher’s Guide of Free-hand Cutting 

Techniques Employing a Simple Method for 

Use with Kindergarten—Primary Children. 
See the Display of 


Children’s Work at the W.E.A. Convention 
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E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. ©° Indianapolis 4, Indiana °* See Booth No. A-17 








Seeing is understanding— 
why Silver Burdett programs 


are so much in demand everywhere 


Ronald Layde, our Wisconsin Representative, invites you 
to visit booths 41 and 42 at the annual state meeting. 


Silver Burdett Company 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 











Summ 


400 E. WELLS ST. MILWAUKEE 2, WUY'S 


EXHIBIT A-11 
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SUPERIOR STATE COLLEGE 
ALUMNI GET TOGETHER 
Thurs., Nov. 2, Schroeder Hotel, Pere 
Marquette Room. Coffee hours from 
3:45 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. Chairman: 
Thorpe M. Langley, Alumni Com- 
mittee 


TEACHER PLACEMENT DIREC- 
TORS DINNER 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 6:00 P. M., Mount 
Mary College, 2900 N. Menomonee 
River Drive. $2.00. Reservations with 
John P. Treacy, Dept. of Education, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3. 
Tel. Di. 4-1000. Transportation ar- 
ranged by Mr. Treacy on request 


THETA SIGMA UPSILON LUNCH- 
EON 


Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Hotel Med- 
ford, South Club Room. $1.25. Res- 
ervations with Mrs. Ernest A. Bellis 
by Oct. 31, 3428 N. 15th St., Milwau- 
kee 6, Tel. Locust 2-9015. Indicate 
choice of meat or fish with reserva- 
tion. 


TREES FOR TOMORROW LUNCH- 
EON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:15 P. M., Medford 
Hotel, Poinsetta Room. Class of 1950 
reunion. Send your reservation to: 
D. A. Dohms, Cambridge 


WHITEWATER STC ALUMNI ASSN. 
LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 11:45 A. -M., Y. M. 
C. A. Gymnasium. $1.35. Reserva- 
tions not later than Oct. 30 with 
A. G. McGraw, Jr., STC Whitewater. 
Tel. 508-J or 469-J 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN MEETING 
Thurs., Nov. 2, College Women’s 
Club, 1330 W. Prospect Ave., 4:30 
P. M. to 6:00 P. M. President: Wyn- 
ette Barnett, Whitewater. 4:30 P. M. 
Discussion of “Unification”. 6:00 P. 
M. Dinner and Businesss Meeting. 
Dismissal in time for General Session 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF ED- 

UCATION & VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE LUNCHEON 

Fri., Nov. 3, 12:10 P. M., Wisconsin 
Hotel, Ballroom, $1.50. Reservations 
with Ed. Richards, Vocational School, 
Milwaukee. Tel. Marg. 8-1550. A 
Guidance Plan for the State of Wis- 
consin, George Watson, State Super- 
intendent. Advance reservations. 
Please indicate fish or meat. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS LUNCH- 
EON 

Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, West Allis 
High School Cafeteria. Reservations 
with Wm. F. Pinter, 8405 W. Na- 
tional Ave., West Allis 14. Tel. 
Spring 4-1520. 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
LUNCHEON 

Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Schroeder 
Hotel. $2.00. Reservations by Nov. 1 
with Mildred Raasch, Hotel Wiscon- 
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sin, Room 326, Milwaukee. Speaker: 

Paul Eberman, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Topic: Individual Differences of Chil- 

dren: Teacher Patterns of Accept- 
" ance—Rejection 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
LUNCHEON 

Thurs.,:Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Y. M. 
C. A.—Room 203. $1.40, Reservations 
with Clyde Shields, Senior H. S., 
Waukesha 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHERS LUNCHEON 

Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Schroeder 
Hotel, Marquette Room. $1.75. Res- 
ervations by letter only by Nov. 1 
with Mrs. Cora C. Scanlon, STC, 
Milwaukee 11 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION & 
HEALTH EDUCATION LUNCH- 
EON 

Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, Cafe- 
teria. Reservations with Clarence V. 
Christensen, Bd. of Education, Beloit 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF VET- 
ERAN SCHOOLMEN MEETING 
Wed., Nov. 1, Blatz Auditorium, 6:00 
P. M., Admission by ticket only. 
Tickets may be procured from county 
or area chairmen. 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS LUNCH- 
EON 

Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Schroeder 
Hotel, Crystal Ballroom. $1.75. Res- 
ervations with Mrs. Fred Evert, 4517 
West Martin Drive, Milwaukee. Tel. 
WEst 3-5485 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY TEACHERS LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Lakota’s 
Restaurant, Corner of 6th and Wis- 
consin Avenue. $1.25. Reservations 
with Joseph W. Kenny, Univ. of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, 623 West 
State Street, Milwaukee 3 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Elks 
Club, Mezzanine Dining Room. $1.60. 
Reservations by Oct. 31 with Estelle 
Sayle, 1543 S. 79 St., West Allis 14 
or call Maurine Miller, Milwaukee 
Vocational School. Tel. Gr. 6-0153. 
Speaker: George Conte of WTMJ 


WIS. DEPARTMENT OF CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, Schroeder Hotel, East 
Room, 11:30. $2.00. Reservation by 
Oct. 27 with Marge Packer, Box 3, 
Antigo 


WISCONSIN DIVISION AUDIO VIS- 
UAL INSTRUCTION LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 P. M., Forst 
Kellar Restaurant, 11th and Juneau 
Avenue, Milwaukee. $1.50. 
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re the NEW UNDERWOOD 
% Rhythm Touch Deluxe! 


You'll be amazed at how quickly you develop speed on 
the accurate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest 
Underwood. The typing action is so smooth, quick and 
responsive . . . words simply flow on paper. Visit our 
Booth Nos. A-29 and A-30 to see and try this marvelous 
new Underwood typewriter. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
626 North Broadway Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
Sales and Service Everywhere 











Fd New Books at Booth 55 


See our exhibit at Booth 55 for outstanding texts in physics, chemistry, 
geometry, general mathematics, biology, health, and other subjects. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC.—NEW YORK 3 


Wisconsin Representative: W. L. Kraus, Whitewater 








NEW DELTA 8’ JOINTER 
SOUTH BEND LATHES 
NEW PORTER CABLE 4” BELT SANDER 
BOOTHS NN-OO 


W. A. VOELL MACHINERY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Webster Publishing Company 


Cordially invites you to visit its display of textbooks and other 
instructional supplies at the W.E.A. Convention. 


NOVEMBER 3-4-5 BOOTH B-5 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 











twlf srs Musicco. 


Serving the Music World for Fifty-One Years 





PIANO MUSIC ORGAN MUSIC 

CHORAL MUSIC RECORDS 

VOCAL MUSIC BOOKS ON MUSIC 
OPERETTAS MUSICAL GIFTS 


BAND & ORCHESTRA MUSIC TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Write For Our Complete Catalog 
124 EAST FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


See Our Display in Booth A-38 at the Wisconsin Education Convention in Milwaukee. 
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Wisconsin’s Largest and 
Finest Sporting 
Goods Co. 


WHOLESALE ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


29 West Main Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Phone 6—5578 








Come See Us at Booth E-15 








Wisconsin Recreation Supply Service 


Specializing in School and Community Recreation Equipment 
Ready to Serve You with the Finest Equipment Manufactured 
Invites You to Visit Our Exhibit (Booths PX and P) and Our 
Sample Room at the Wisconsin Hotel During Your State Convention 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
KINDERGARTEN PLAY EQUIPMENT 
PEDA SPRAY ATHLETE’S FOOT PREVENTIVE 
GYMNASIUM AND PLAYGROUND SUPPLIES 


P. O. BOX #131 MADISON 1, WISCONSIN PHONE: 4-8424 








Welcome—Wisconsin Educators 


You are cordially invited to visit Booth No. 48 and examine the 
Brand New 1950 Edition of 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


New from cover to cover—since the war. New printing plates throughout. 
Not just a revision. Extra services for teachers. 


JOHN C. HUPP, Division Manager 


Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee 








Complete language program for grades 1-8 


LANGUAGE TEACHING {N GRADES 1 and 2 
A teacher's handbook by Mildred A. Dawson 


LANGUAGE for DAILY USE 


Grades 3-8 by Dawson and Miller 
.... Visit Booth No. 3 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


E. Grant Snyder 


State Representative 











SEE THE NEW 
CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 
with 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


and 


CURSIVE WRITING FOR UPPER GRADES 
BOOTH 35 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 











WISCONSIN ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS ASSOCIATION LUNCH- 
EON 


Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Crystal Ballroom, $2.00. 
Reservations with A. J. Wunrow, 
La Follette School, 720 S. 92nd St., 
West Allis 14. Tel. Gr. 6-0608. 
Speaker: Harold S. Vincent, Supt. 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL FOR- 
ENSIC ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Fri., Nov. 3, Pfister Hotel, 4:00 P. M. 
to 5:00 P. M. 


WISCONSIN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 

Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Elks Club 
—Main Dining Room. $2.50. Reser- 
vations with remittance by Oct. 30 
with Martha Holm, 231 W. Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee 1. No reservations 
or cancellations after that date. 


WISCONSIN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


Thurs., Nov. 2, 3:00 P. M., Auditor- 
ium Public Service Building. Busi- 
ness Meeting 


WISCONSIN LATIN TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:30 P. M., College 
Women’s Club, 1330 N. Prospect 
Ave. Reservations with Ruby L. 
Hardiman, 5223 N. Lake Drive, Mil- 
waukee 11. Tel. Edgewood 2-2465 


WISCONSIN MATHEMATICS COUN- 
CIL LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:00 Noon, Y. W. 
C. A., Main Floor. $1.75. Reserva- 
tions with Effie Froelich, Steuben 
Junior High School, 2360 N. 52nd 
St., Milwaukee 10. Tel. Hilltop 2- 
2170. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL FORENSIC 
LEAGUE 


Fri., Information as to hour and 
place will be sent by the chairman 
to each sponsor. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL MUSIC ASSO- 
CIATION 
Wed., Nov. 1, 8:00 P. M., Hotel Wis- 
consin. Annual meeting. 


WISCONSIN SPEECH TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 3, 12:00 Noon, Pfister Ho- 
tel. $1.85. Reservations with Mrs. 
Yvonne A. Anthony, 620 N. 26th St., 
Apt. 5, Milwaukee 3. Tel. West 3- 
4668 


WISCONSIN SPEECH CORRECTION 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 2, 12:15 P. M., Schroe- 
der Hotel, Pere Marquette Room, 
$1.75. Reservations with Genevieve 
Raaf, 8130 W. North Ave., Wauwa- 
tosa 13. Tel. Spring 4-3020 
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Tips for WEA Conventioners 


Use main Kilbourn Ave. en- 
trance to New Arena. This and 
the State St. entrance will be the 
only ones open for admittance to 
morning sessions. Exhibitors will 
use entrance near manager’s 
office in old building. 

The Treasurer’s office will be 
in the ticket office in the main 
front lobby of the Arena. 

The office of the Executive Sec- 
retary and Credit Union will be 
in the southwest ticket office just 
off to the left as you enter the 
Arena lobby. 

First Aid Station conducted by 
the American Red Cross, Mil- 
waukee Co. Chapter, will be off 
the main lobby to the left. 


Exhibits will be all over the 
ground floor, extending from the 
new Arena exhibit hall, through 
the connecting corridor, and fill- 
ing up Mechanics Hall. There 
will be over 100 new displays. 


REMEMBER YOUR CARD 


Year after year many teachers lose 
or forget their WEA membership cards 
which are necessary for admission to 
all convention programs. Why not be 
sure right now that your card is defi- 
nitely put in a spot so that you will 
certainly have it with you in Milwau- 
kee? The only alternative to a missing 
card is standing in line at the Treas- 
urer’s Office at WEA Headquarters in 
the main lobby of the Arena to secure 
a membership. When a duplicate card 
is issued to you you will be charged 
the regular membership fee of $5.00, 
and after it is checked with the official 
membership card in the WEA Office 
you will receive a refund of $4.00. 
Save yourself $1.00 and the inconve- 
nience by having your membership 
with you at all times. 

You are urged to join your local as- 
sociation before going to Milwaukee. 
If you do not, however, your enroll- 
ment will be credited to your local as- 
sociation. 
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@ If it’s superb food you want served in an atmosphere of a foreign 
land or of a provincial spot in America, may we suggest some of 
Milwaukee’s choice places to dine. We also suggest that you visit 
your favorite restaurant as soon after the close of the morning and 
afternoon sessions as possible. Thirteen thousand teachers invading 
Milwaukee hotels and restaurants in addition to their regular patron- 
age causes some standing in line, if all arrive at the same time. 











CAPE COD LORE... 


As you cross the canal at Buzzards Bay in Cape Cod and drive up 
the Kings Highway, you turn the pages of time and see Colonial 
America. Homes 150 to 200 years old alongside the road that echoed 
to the marching feet of British Redcoats and Fighting Minutemen. 


At picturesque Cape Cod Inn, you relax graciously over a menu that 
tickles your palate while your mind is enthralled by this genuine Cape 
Code atmosphere. Completely Air Conditioned 


CAPE COD INN 


Nationally Famous for Steaks and Sea Foods 
Recommended by DUNCAN HINES and AAA 
319 E. MASON BR, 2-9232 











In Milwaukee It’s 


Miader’s 


des FAMOUS RESTAURANT 
Recommended by Duncan Hines 


ONE BLOCK EAST—1% BLOCKS 
1041 N. 3rd ST. NORTH OF ARENA 


























Fine Oriental Food 
In Smart Surroundings 


CHINA TOWN Corner 3rd and Wisconsin 























DE BOER MOTORS, INC. 
Distributor 
KAISER—FRAZER 
Day and Night Storage 


LUBRICATION WASHING 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


732 NORTH 6TH STREET 
Just North of Wisconsin Theatre 
MILWAUKEE 
500 CAR CAPACITY 
OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 





TEACHERS . . FAMOUS 
Look Your BEST at 


Convention Time! FOR 
Milwaukee’s largest and most 
efficient shoe repair shop is 


equipped to give you quick serv- 
ice in shoe repairing and clean- 


ing, hat blocking and _ dress 


cleaning. Wuner 
London Hat Shop & Shoe Repair Co. yi: . Fe 
mee agp agen ein CANDY SHOPS 


MILWAUKEE 
Cleaners and Dyers DAly 3010 211 N. Broadway, Tel. Daly 8-4490 
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News and Views 


CAPITOL COMMENT 
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Instruction 











What Can I Do 
With My Classroom? 


N CASTING about for some- 

thing which would be helpful 
to teachers, it occurred to us 
that some non-technical informa- 
tion in improving the appear- 
ance and utility of the classroom 
might be in order. “Mr. Hull,” 
we said (Mr. Hull is the depart- 
ment’s new building supervisor) 
“What can the teacher, with the 
help of children, do to make it a 
better place in which to live and 
work?’’ With Mr. Hull, we 
worked out some simple sugges- 
tions. 

Let’s start with the large flat 
surfaces: the walls, ceiling, and 
floor. Paint the walls in light 
pastel colors (blue, green, yel- 
low, coral, buff), the ceiling with 
white flat paint. Sand the floors 
to be as light as possible. With 
these surfaces completed and all 
wood trim painted in ivory, the 
room has already taken on a 
brighter, friendlier atmosphere. 


Face Lifting Process 

Now we come to the smaller 
areas. Bulletin boards and tack 
strips may be painted in color 
complementary to the walls. For 
example, if walls are green, bul- 
letin boards may be coral. Old 
dark colored upright pianos may 
be painted in light colors with 
special decorations such as 
decals or rose-maling. Book cases 
and storage cabinets (non-an- 
tiques) receive a treatment of 
ivory semi-gloss enamel. The 
teacher’s desk gets a face lifting 
as follows: top, natural finish; 
recesses, ivory to match wood- 
work; legs, rails, and dividers, 
bright red. Even the old wall 
clock gets attention. Presto! it 
appears contrasted with the 
wall, in a bright complementary 
color. 

Do you still have some of the 
old desks? Are prospects for new 
ones not too promising? Then 
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sand the tops to natural color; 
paint all black iron in new 
shades of light gray or tan metal 
enamel. Finally, put up some 
shades or drapes to remove the 
direct sunlight from the top of 
the desks. 


Now, step back and survey 
your handiwork. “Well,” you 
say, “things do look brighter and 
the children and I will certainly 
be subject to less eyestrain. But 
the room has a sort of sterile 
look like a hospital. We need 
more bright colors.” 


Bright Colors with Displays 

You can get your bright colors 
with displays and exhibits. Such 
sources of color are flexible and 
can be varied to suit the needs and 
purposes of the moment. 

If you are still of a mind to 
carry on, here are some addi- 
tional suggestions. If the chalk- 
boards are not painted in the 
new green chalkboard paint, per- 


haps these can be done over a 
weekend, or Christmas vacation 
by you or the janitor. 


Do you have space for an ac- 
tivity area? If so, provide two 
base cabinets (combination stor- 
age cabinet and worktable) 
Specifications for base cabinets: 

26 inches wide + toe space 

24-32 inches high 

6-8 feet long 

Cabinets should be provided 
with sliding or hinge doors and a 
14 inch tempered masonite top 
which can stand much abuse and 
be replaced at low cost. 
Specifications for bookcases: 

16 inches wide 

30-40 inches high 

3-5 feet long 

With this simple furniture 
properly arranged, the children 
have the minimum essentials for 
an activity work area. 

One word of warning. Spend 
a little time getting approval of 
your project from the principal 
or school board before embark- 
ing on your “classroom beautiful” 
even though you and the chil- 
dren are providing the actual 
initiative, skill, and labor. 








Problems of Speech 


ROBLEMS in speech bother 

many classroom teachers who 
wonder what to do to help the 
child who is having difficulty. In 
the following article Gretchen 
Phair, supervisor of speech of 
our department, seeks, at our re- 
quest, to identify the speech 
problems for classroom teachers 
and makes certain recommenda- 
tions on how to handle these 
problems. It is well for a teacher 
to know, for example, which 
problems she can help with and 
which require the services of a 
specialist. 

Speech problems can be de- 
scribed as 1—problems of fluency 
or rhythm illustrated by Stutter- 
ing and Spastic Speech; 2—prob- 


lems of phonation or production 
illustrated by pitch that is too 
high or too low, intensity that is 
too loud or too soft, and quality 
which is harsh, husky, or hoarse; 
3-problems of symbolization or 
language development illus- 
trated by delayed speech and dys- 
phasia; 4—problems of articula- 
tion illustrated by omission, sub- 
stitution, distortion, and addi- 
tion of sounds. 


Problem of Articulation 

The most common of_ the 
speech problems found in the 
public schools are those listed in 


the last group—problems of artic- ] 


ulation. Teachers can help chil- 
dren to listen carefully and to be 
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aware of when a sound is cor- 
rectly or incorrectly produced. 
This procedure is called ear 
training and since most of our 
speech is normally learned 
through the ear, the more stimu- 
lation we can give children the 
better. You can follow the same 
plan used in the primary reading 
books which call attention to 
likenesses and differences. A 
teacher could say to her class, 
“Listen to these words—are they 
alike?—cat, cat, cat. Yes, they 
are alike. Now listen to these 
three—cat, tat, cat. Are they 
alike? No, they are not.’ Match- 
ing pairs of words by ear as well 
as by sight on a written page 
helps to develop correct speech 
sounds for children. 

If ear training or stimulation 
is not enough to help a child to 
correct a simple error in articu- 
lation, the teacher may wish to 
show the child how the sound is 
made. By standing at a mirror 
with both child and teacher 
watching lip and tongue move- 
ments in the mirror, correct 
placement of sounds can be 
taught. The teacher will call at- 


tention to whatever lip and tongue 
movement is necessary for 
the sound. For example, the 
sound “p” is made by pressing 
the lips together lightly and then 
allowing some air to escape as 
you whisper the sound “p.” 

If a child has been using a 
wrong sound instead of the right 
one for a long time, he will prob- 
ably continue to use it in the 
vocabulary he already has ac- 
quired. To teach him the sound 
correctly, combine it with vowel 
sounds to make nonsense syl- 
lables which have no particular 
meaning to him. If you are 
teaching the “‘p” sound add the 
vowels to make the syllables pah, 
pee, pie, poo, poh. When you are 
sure the child can make the 
sound correctly give him some 
words for drill. Any of the word 
lists taught for reading pur- 
poses would also fit well into this 
speech work. Many books avail- 
able thru the Traveling Library 
Commission, State Office Build- 
ing, Madison, and the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, Madison, give drills to help 
with articulatory problems. 


Types of Stuttering 

The other speech problem 
which we find most often in the 
public schools is that of stutter- 
ing. There are two types of stut- 
tering—primary and secondary. 
Primary stuttering is the type 
where the child does not realize 
he has a speech problem, and in 
his normal development of 
speech he may hesitate on, pro- 
long, or repeat, certain sounds. 
This problem is generally to be 
considered as part of his general 
development of speech and the 
less it is called to his attention, 
the better for the child. 

Secondary stuttering is that in 
which a person is aware of his 
stuttering and so stutters more 
because of it. He stutters more 
because he stutters. Usually this 
problem needs special help and so 
should be referred to the speech 
correctionist if one is available. 
The teacher will want to make 
the classroom situation as pleas- 
ant as possible for the child so 
will accept his speech as normal 
for him and will help the other 
students to accept his speech 
also. 





Emmett A. Betts 
and 
Carolyn M. Welch 


Grades 1 through 6 








Story Books 
Study Books 
Guide Books 


Betts Basic Readers —The Language Arts Series 


This modern reading series offers a complete, well-balanced program embracing 
all of the language arts. Every phase of language development is covered. Through- 
out, word recognition skills are taught in semantically sound situations. During the 
all-important reading readiness period, the child hears and has an opportunity to say 
the new word. He sees it for the first time in a meaningful situation when he reads 
the story. He is aided at every point by adequate picture and context clues. 


Because this series was based on scientific research from the very beginning, its 
control of all language learnings is unequaled. Only one new word ever appears in a 
single sentence—a feature typical of the exacting vocabulary and language-structure 
specifications of the Betts Basic Readers. At the same time, a variety of remarkably 
good stories by top-notch authors keeps the children’s interest at a high level. 


351 East Ohio St. 


American Book Company 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Advisory Commission Established 


OR several years there has been agitation for 

a commission on teacher education and stand- 
ards. Voluntary groups have worked on these prob- 
lems from time to time and the WEA Council on 
Education has devoted considerable effort toward 
matters involving teaching standards. Now, by 
joint action of the WEA Executive Committee and 
the State Superintendent, such a commission is 
set up. 

The State Superintendent asked the Executive 
Committee to submit nominees from each of sev- 
eral professional classifications from which he 
made appointments. Terms are for three years on 
an overlapping basis. Members of the commission 
are: One-year terms, Fred Brewer, S. Milwaukee, 
representing school boards; Ella Hanawalt, Mil- 


waukee, Milwaukee—Downer, private colleges; 
Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh, classroom teachers. 
For two-year terms, Mrs. Woods Dreyfus, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Beatrice Burgdorff, Mauston, county 
superintendents; Mollie Leopold, Milwaukee, class- 
room teachers. For three-year terms, Glen Eye, 
Madison, University of Wisconsin; N. P. Cupery, 
Shawano, city superintendents; Lester M. Emans, 
Eau Claire, state teachers colleges. 

Russell F. Lewis will represent the Department 
of Public Instruction. The State Superintendent 
and the President and Executive Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Education Association are members 
ex-officio. 





WEA Host to Overseas Teacher 


Y ARRANGEMENTS made through NEA’s 
program of visitation of overseas teachers 
WEA will be host to a teacher from Denmark for 
several months this year. The project was ap- 
proved by the International Relations Committee 
of the association after advice from Dr. Carr that 
teachers from various nations would come to spend 
prolonged periods visiting numerous states to study 
their cultures, educational systems, and economy. 
Wisconsin’s guest will be Mr. H. Munkholm 
Petersen of Holstebro who taught in Copenhagen 
for two years and in his home town since 1929. 
He studied at the Universities of Copenhagen, 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and holds a cer- 


tificate for proficiency in English. 

While in our state Mr. Petersen will visit as 
many communities as his schedule permits to 
mingle with school people, learn about America 
and Wisconsin, and exchange ideas. Professor 
Burr W. Phillips, who has had wide experience 
during several educational missions to Europe will 
make the itinerary and other arrangements relat- 
ing to our guest’s schedule. 

Mr. Petersen writes us he expects to sail the 
forepart of October. All overseas teachers will 
spend some time at NEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington before going to their respective states. 





Summer School Expenses ‘“‘Necessary Expenses” 


HE NEA has scored for teachers in its long 

fight to permit teachers to declare summer 
school expense a legitimate deduction on federal 
income-tax returns. Way back in 1921 the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue ruled that summer school 
expenses are personal expenses furthering their 
education and not deductible. Since then NEA has 
filed letters at intervals pointing out the illogical 
stand of the Bureau and stressing the distinction 
between summer school attendance to comply with 
state or local requirements and when not so re- 
quired. Always, there came either a negative reply 
or mere acknowledgment of receipt. Congress re- 
fused to pass a law about it because it felt such 
expense came within “necessary business expense”. 
Apparently the only way open was a court test. 
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The NEA, therefore, cooperated with Nora 
Payne Hill who was required to attend summer 
school or be examined on several educational books 
to renew a certificate without which she could not 
continue her position. The Tax Court held that 
either condition was compulsory and while it did 
not rule specifically on deductibility the language 
of the decision clearly intimates that it is. 

The NEA says that the Bureau has not formally 
acquiesced nor has it announced that it refuses to 
acquiesce. Therefore, local tax collectors have not 
received orders, so they are likely to refuse the 
deduction unless the profession stands firm. Teach- 
ers have a right to claim refunds and to appeal 
when refused locally. It still remains to follow 
through until the Bureau accepts the deduction. 
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WANTED: 150,000 
United States Teen 
Age Pen Pals 


E International Friendship 
League of Boston is currently 
swamped with more than 150,000 
letters from children all over the 
world, who are anxious to make 
friends with school children in 
the United States. All of them 
have studied English and have 
been sponsored by their teachers. 
Since 1936, The International 
Friendship League has intro- 
duced more than 300,000 school 
children in 67 countries around 
the world to school children in 
all 48 states. All of these children 
are sponsored by their teachers 
on both sides and pen friends 
carefully matched by the League 
for ages and special interests. 
The majority of these introduc- 
tions develop into life-long friend- 
ships and many human interest 
stories have come to our atten- 
tion. 


Helpful in Teaching 


The International Friendship 
League has maintained the con- 
tinuity of contact with schools 
unbroken through the years. This 
develapment has brought the offi- 
cial recognition of the Ministries 
of Education in 67 countries and 
territories throughout the world. 
The League is in constant touch 
with schools of every country and 
territory that can be reached, 
except the U.S.S.R. 

Teachers who have pupils in 
their classes corresponding. with 
boys and girls overseas find that 
the letters they receive are help- 
ful in the teaching of history, 
geography, social science, and 
other related subjects. In answer- 
ing the letters, the American boys 
and girls are learning about their 
own country, as well as practic- 
ing the art of good letter writing. 

Any teacher who is interested 
may write to the International 
Friendship League, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston, Mass. The 
League charges a small fee for 
sending the names and addresses. 

The International Relations 
Committee of the WEA has en- 
dorsed this project as a sound 
method to encourage better world 
understanding. 
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The W. E. #4. saye:- 


“Good Human Relations Make 
Good Public Relations” 


|S pemnie had a severe speech impediment that prevented him from 
speaking both freely and clearly. Since he was but a kindergarten 
pupil, some of the older boys picked on him. His parents were not 
pleased at all, and blamed the school for everything. An alert teacher 
in one of the intermediate grades used the incident as related to him 
by the principal, as a live topic for the sixth grade human relations 
class discussion. Actual cases, situations, and persons were discussed. 
Billy was not only left alone when he came to school, but was helped 
in many situations. Billy’s parents noted the difference in Billy’s 
attitude toward school and found the reason why. A call to the prin- 
cipal for more explanation left the parents very well pleased. Their 
respect for the school increased considerably and the school’s public 
relations program went forward on the strength of one teacher 
emphasizing human relations in a specific case. 


“Good human relations do make good public relations”. 








Mn. Bush.......c Rooth E-42 


See the new correlated series of colorful, exciting classroom magazines 
*Young America Picture Reader (Grades 1-2) 
Young America Junior Reader (Grades 2-3) 
Young America Reader (Grades 3—4-5) 
*Young America World Parade (Grades 5-6) 


Young America Magazine (Grades 7-8-9) 
* New in September, 1950 


Guided by a Board of prominent educators and edited with intelligent con- 
sideration for your and your pupils’ needs, Young America Magazines can 
and will provide you with one of your most satisfying teaching experiences. 


Ask for free sample copies from 
Jarvis E. Bush, Representative 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 


2314 KENDALL AVENUE MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 








LOEDEL’ DES FORGES CO. 
— ae 427 East Wisconsin Ave. 
200 E. WISCONSIN AVE. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
For 82 Years Famous for. . asta 
e Fine Diamonds BOOKS 
© Dependable Watches GREETING CARDS 
e Style Jewelry oe 


@ Quality Silverware 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS INVITED NOW ON DISPLAY 


Marquette 8-7600 




















Tape recordings 
make languages 
easier to teach 


Direct Speech comparisons 
increase speed of learning 


Now you can give every language student 
the equivalent of individual tutoring, 
thanks to the miracle of tape recording. 
It enables students to compare their own 
recorded efforts directly with similar 
recordings made by experts. 

The high fidelity of tape captures every inflec- 
tion clearly; students find it easier to understand 
and act on criticism. Remember, too, that tape 
can be erased and re-used indefinitely; there’s no 
needle scratch, crosstalk or kinking, and the tape 
may be edited and spliced. 
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LESSON REHEARSAL— Many teachers practice with 
tape, presenting lessons as if they had a class before 
them. The playback often produces surprises for the 
teacher and improvement in classroom presentations. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Dept. WJ-80 

Send me a FREE BOOKLET for my classroom use. 
Gives case histories of how and where ‘dpe 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ work— 
improve students’ concentration. 


Name___ 





Address slid tsa cea 


City as ee | ne eee 


GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new ideas for 
your classroom. Tells how and where tape recordings 
are being used to lighten teachers’ work, improve 
students’ concentration, shorten time required for 
learning. Mail the coupon today! 
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LANGUAGE EXPERTS record selected material on tape 
which is then played in class, after which... . : 


. Students record the same mat 
recordings give students invaluable help. 
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SQUARE DANCING—Authentic music for American 
and foreign folk dances can be recorded on tape and 
used in the classroom as an aid to all classes from 
kindergarten right up through college grades. 














Sound Recording 











a 3 PEE ta the GME he ee pie 
IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand of sound 
recording tape on the market. For quality, insist on 
the “SCOTCH” brand in the distinctive plaid-decor- 
ated box. Standard equipment on most makes of tape 
recording machines. 











Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘‘Scotch’”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“Underseal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘““Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘“3M’’ Abrasives, ‘“3M’’ Adhesives, 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Joint Committee On 
Education Suggests 
Topics for Sessions 


Officers Emphasize 
Legislative Year 


The Workshop Committee 
of the Joint Committee on 
Education in Wisconsin is 
now planning for workshops 
in various parts of the state 
on current problems in edu- 
cation, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Com- 
mittee. Any local branch of 
member organizations of the 
Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion may sponsor a commu- 
nitywide meeting under the 
direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee. Since this is a legis- 
lative year the Committee 
points out that a meeting of 
this type early in the fall 
could aid local groups in 
preparation for legislative 
activity later. 





Topics for Workshop 


Topics suggested for the 
workshops are: 


1. What are the objectives 
of elementary and sec- 
ondary education? 

2. Is the American high 
school serving today’s 
youth adequately? : 

3. Terminal education; 
need for, facilities in 
Wisconsin and other 
states. 

4. School buildings; how 
to finance; place of 
state and federal funds 
in financing. 

. Qualified elementary 
teachers; reasons for 
shortages; remedies. 

6. Continued study of dis- 
trict reorganization, 
school finance, and 
transportation. 

7. Proposed changes in 
present laws; pending 
legislation. 


Sa 


If interested, write Mrs. 
Frank L. Clapp, 1622 Mon- 
roe Street, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of the Workshop 
Committee, for full informa- 
tion as to procedure for set- 
ting up: meeting, topics for 
discussion, plans for _ pro- 
grams, speakers, costs, and 
dates. A member of the Joint 
Committee on Education will 
then meet with your. local 
groups to complete the plans 





Program for Action 


The November and De- 
cember issues of the Jour- 
nal will contain the re- 
ports of the WEA com- 
mittees after approval of 
your Representative As- 
sembly. These reports will 
then become the program 
for action for the WEA. 














Wis. Student Council 
Assn. Holds Conference 


The 16th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Stu- 
dent Council Association will 
be held at the Rufus King 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
20-21, with the Student 
Council and Prin. Ralph G. 
Chamberlain as_ hosts, ac- 
cording to B. A. Kennedy of 
Prairie du Chien, executive 
secretary of the WSCA. 


The officers of the organi- | 


zation extend a cordial invi- 
tation to all high schools, 
whether they have an organ- 
ized student council or not, 
to send delegates to the con- 
vention. Arrangements are 
being made by the host 
school and the association to 
provide for the material and 
educational needs of the 
delegates. 

“The need for student par- 
ticipation with the faculty 
in the schools of America to- 
day is made more necessary 
by the terrible situation in 
which Democracy finds itself 
today,” declares Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Edward Williams, a Rufus 
King High School senior, is 
president of the organization 
and will welcome delegates 
to the annual meeting. In ad- 
dition to the president and 
executive secretary the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of WSCA 
consists of James S. Hamil- 
ton, Wauwatosa High, vice 
president; Charles C. Hinck- 
ley, Mosinee High, secre- 
tary; Joel J. Liska, Madison 
High; Douglas Van de 
Water, Sheboygan High; 
and Agnes Krog, Janesville 
High, and George M. Heth- 
erington, Central High at 
La Crosse, faculty advisors. 





for the organization of the 
workshop and its program. 
Local participation in plan 
and program is emphasized. 
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Many School Systems Begin Year 
With In-Service Workshop Program 





Geography Teachers Plan 
Nat’! Meeting, Nov. 24-25 


The annual meeting of the 
National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers will be held 
in Chicago at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Nov. 24-25, in 
cooperation with the 50th 
Anniversary Meeting of the 
Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics 
Teachers. The program is be- 
ing arranged under the di- 
rection of Loyal Durand, Jr., 
professor of Geography at 
the University of Tennessee. 


Freshman Forum Series 
To Be Heard: by Public 


“Freedom in the Modern 
World” is the theme of the 
UW Freshman Forum which 
is broadcast over State Sta- 
tions directly from the class- 
room at 11:00 A. M. each 
Tuesday and rebroadcast 
over State FM Stations at 
8:00 p. m. each Thursday, 
according to L. H. Adolph- 
son, director of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division. Uni- 
versity specialists on various 
subjects are offering the lec- 
tures and discussions. 

The six general topics in- 
clude: The Philosophy of 
Education; Some Aspects of 
Political Freedom; Freedom 
and the Market Place; Free- 
dom and Education; The 
Challenge to Freedom; and 
Re-statement of the Philos- 
ophy of Freedom. 


Milwaukee Co. Council 
Considers Tax Question 


The Milwaukee County 
Council of Teachers Associ- 
ations sponsored a_ special 
program on taxation at the 
West Milwaukee High 
School Auditorium, Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 26. Paul N. 
Reynolds, executive director 
of the Wisconsin Taxpayers 
Alliance, was the principal 
speaker. Teachers, schoo] 
board members, and repre- 
sentatives of civic organiza- 
tions interested in the financ- 
ing of public schools at- 
tended. 




















Length of Program Varies 
From 2 Days to 2 Weeks 





Many school systems of 
Wisconsin began the year 
with in-service workshops 
which varied in length from 
two days to two weeks, ac- 
cording to press dispatches. 
Antigo held its annual work- 
shop from Aug. 28 to Sept. 
1 with Henry Ahrnsbrak of 
the Extension Department of 
the University and May 
Roach of Central STC at 
Stevens Point as the prin- 
cipal speakers at the general 
sessions. Departmental ses- 
sions occupied the major por- 
tion of the three-day session. 


Appleton had an orienta- 
tion week to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the teaching 
act. In the general meetings 
teachers were briefed as to 
the objectives of education 
which had been developed co- 
operatively by teachers and 
citizens of Appleton and 
were informed about board 
of education policies. T. D. 
Martin of the NEA and Ed- 
ward Krug of the University 
of Wisconsin addressed the 
faculty and served as con- 
sultants during the week. 
Departmental meetings were 
held and coordinators were 
given the opportunity to dis- 
cuss, plan, and coordinate 
various phases of the school 
program. Interspersed 
throughout the week were 
conferences between parents 
and teachers and. pupils and 
teachers. Social hours were 
a scheduled part of the pro- 
gram. 


“Social Hours 


A pre-school workshop at 
Baraboo, Aug. 30 to Sept. 1, 
which included general ses- 
sions, departmental meet- 
ings, and a round table dis- 
cussion on relationships of 
elementary and high schools, 
gave teachers a start toward 
a new school year. R. F. 
Lewis, first assistant state 
superintendent, was the 
workshop consultant. To 
break the routine of meet- 
ings a faculty picnic was 
planned for an evening with 


(Turn to page 58) 
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Wis. Teachers Elected 
To National Offices 


Marcella Schneider, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee 
Teachers Association, was 
elected president of the Na- 
tional League of Classroom 
Teachers Associations at the 
annual meeting held at St. 
Louis in July. Mollie Leo- 
pold of Milwaukee who has 
been president of the League 
of Classroom Teachers of 
Wisconsin during the past 
year was chosen secretary— 
treasury of the national as- 
sociation. 


The National League is 
an independent organization 
of classroom teachers which 
originated 25 years ago the 
unique League College, a 
two-week study-your-own- 
problem workshop conducted 
each year following the Na- 
tional Education Association 
convention at some large uni- 
versity near the convention 
city. 








Pabst Theatre Features 
“Street Scene”, Nov. 1-4 


“ «Street Scene’ is America 
set to music.” That is a 
phrase of a critic’s descrip- 
tion of Kurt Weill’s Amer- 
ican opera which will have 
its midwest premiere at the 
Pabst Theatre in Milwaukee 
during the WEA convention, 
Nov. 2-4. 


Based on Elmer Rice’s 
famous play of the same 
name, “Street Scene,” ac- 
cording to the composer, is 
a “. . . complete integration 
of drama and music .. . us- 
ing elements of the theatre 
from slapstick to opera.” 





Story of Real People 

Kurt Weill’s music is ul- 
tra-modern in character and 
has been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted both by American 
theatre audiences and Tin- 
Pan alley. The story of 
“Street Scene’ is often de- 
scribed as “daringly differ- 
ent.” Yet, it is different only 
from other works of this 
type because it is so 
strangely realistic. It is the 
story of real people who live 
on a real street. It tells of 
their loves, their desires, and 
their passions—their every- 


} in 





day problems and their 
sometimes violent solutions. 
In fact, “Street Scene” might 
be the story of any Amer- 
ican street. 

First produced on Broad- 
way, “Street Scene” will 
have as its Milwaukee cast 
Ken Jorgenson, featured as 
the young lover, Sam Kap- 
lan, with Genevieve Gray in 
the role of Rose Maurrant. 
Ed Omar and Marguerite 
Voll are cast as Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurrant. Others in 
the cast include Lester New- 
ton, Harry Kocinski, Clif- 
ford Leibundgut, Coleen 
Flynn, Stacia Papasotirin, 
and Ann Roznik. 


Dr. Beebe Is Named 1950 
Country Practitioner 








Dr. Spencer Beebe of 
Sparta was awarded the 
Wisconsin Country Practi- 
tioner Award on the evening 
of September 22 as the high- 
light of the 1950 Wisconsin 
Rural Health Conference at 
Northern Baptist Assembly 
Camp, Green Lake, Wis. This 
conference, the first of its 
kind in the state, met under 
the sponsorship of 55 other 
organizations. O. H. Plenzke, 
executive secretary of the 
WEA, serves on the execu- 
tive committee of this group. 


Under the general theme, 
“Exploring Roads to Better 
Health’, the conference con- 
sidered four problems. They 
are: Should we train more 
doctors?; Does your commu- 
nity need a hospital?; Or- 
ganizing to meet community 
health needs; and meeting 
health care costs through 
prepaid plans. Organizations 
represented urged continu- 
ance of this type of meeting 
future statewide confer- 
ences. 


IN-SERVICE 
(Continued from page 57) 
the board of education as 
guests. 

Green Bay had a two-day 
in-service conference for 
teachers. In addition to the 
departmental and general 
sessions, social hours were 
planned as a part of the 
schedule to renew acquain- 
tances and to get acquainted 
with new teachers. Field 
trips to business places, in- 
dustriez, governmental 
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PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY | 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
48th Year 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 








Fox River Valley Council 
Meets at ih Manitowoc 


The first meeting for the 
year of the Fox River Val- 
ley Council of Education As- 
sociations was a dinner 





offices, and institutions were 
a part of the program. 

Teachers of the Kaukauna 
Public Schools had a three- 
day program, Sept. 6-8, in 
preparation for the opening 
of school the following Mon- 
day. The primary purpose of 
the conference was to build 
a closer relationship between 
the different fields of study 
in order to make the educa- 
tional experience of the 
youngsters more functional 
in their daily lives. Outside 
speakers addressing the 
group were Charles Walden, 
curriculum coordinator in the 
State Department, George 
Walters, dean of men at 
Lawrence College, and T. D. 
Martin of the NEA. 


Urged to Attend 

William C. Reavis, retired 
professor of education of the 
University of Chicago, was a 
headline speaker for a four- 
day in-service education 
workshop for the teachers of 
the Wausau Public Schools. 
Fred W. Braum, president of 
the board of education, told 
the teachers that the board 
members would like to get 
acquainted with them and 
urged them to attend board 
meetings. Numerous meet- 
ings were held with princi- 
pals and supervisors during 
the four-day session. 

Teachers of Merrill Public 
Schools returned Aug. 21 for 
a two-week workshop and 
conference period prior to the 
opening of school, Sept. 5. 


|During that period staff 
| members were concerned pri- 


marily with planning for the 
new school year and the or- 
ganization of several new 
courses which were being in- 
troduced. Art, commercial 
studies, and physical educa- 
tion will receive much more 
emphasis than in the past. 








meeting held at Manitowoc 
on Sept. 20. The meeting was 
attended by 22 delegates rep- 
resenting more than 1600 
teachers in the Fox River 
valley area. Others attend- 
ing were members of the 
Executive Board of the Man- 
itowoc Education Association 
and a number of local presi- 
dents. Education associations 
represented were Fond du 
Lac, Appleton, Kaukauna, 
Manitowoc, Menasha, Nee- 
nah, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, 
Plymouth, Two Rivers, and 
Green Bay. 

The Council was formed 
four years ago to discuss and 
act upon such political, so- 
cial, and economic matters 
as affect the general welfare 
of the teaching profession 
and to study the specific 
problems of its member local 
associations, thereby unify- 
ing action on matters of com- 
mon interest. 


Policies Considered 

Discussed at the Manito- 
woc meeting were the Wis- 
consin Department of Class- 
room Teachers, the policies 
of boards of education re- 
garding summer school at- 
tendance by teachers, and 
proposals of the Wisconsin 
Education Association  re- 
garding legislation for 
teacher veterans of World 
Wars I and II, and proposed 
changes in the state retire- 
ment law for teachers. 

The following officers were 
elected last May at Two Riv- 
ers: John Stevenson, Mani- 
towoc, president; Leone 
Fenzl, Oshkosh, vice presi- 
dent; Margaret Bassett, 
Green Bay, secretary; John 
Watson, Sheboygan, treas- 
urer. 





Look for the Poster 


In some of the store win- 
dows in Milwaukee and in 
many of the booths at conven- 
tion hall you will see Journal 
posters containing the Jour- 
nal cover and an ad. Buy of 
these Journal advertisers 
whenever possible. They are 


|boosting for your WEA. 
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Arion Club Presents 
Tagliavini on Nov. 3 


The famous Italian born 
tenor star of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini, will appear at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Nov. 
3, during the annual WEA 
convention. After winning 
success in his native land he 
came to America in 1947 and 
made his debut as Rodolfo in 
“La Boheme,” at New York’s 
famed opera house. This tri- 
umph was followed by his 
transcontinental tours of 
America’s major cities and 
his appearance several times 
on the Bell Telephone Hour 
as guest artist. In several 
full-length films, notably 
“The Barber of Seville” and 
“IT Live as I Please”, his 
stage success was as great 
as his musical triumphs. 
Tagliavini albums and 
singles on RCA Victor Red 
Seal Records are among the 
best sellers. 

Already a star of the Ital- 
ian wing at the Metropol- 
itan, the singer contributed 
to West Coast operatic his- 
tory when he made his debut, 
as Nemorino in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” with the San 
Francisco Opera Association 
in the fall of 1948. After a 
summer abroad in his native 
Italy, singing in Genoa and 
Rome, Tagliavini gave con- 
certs in Rio de Janerio and 
during the current season is 
appearing with both the 
Metropolitan and San Fran- 
cisco Opera Associations and 
is making another coast-to- 
coast tour. 


“Death of a Salesman” 
Scheduled at Davidson 


“Death of a Salesman,” a 
prize Broadway drama, re- 
turns to Milwaukee for a 
four-day engagement at the 
Davidson Theatre, beginning 
Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 1, with Albert Dekker, 
noted stage and screen stat 
in the role of Willy Loman, 
which he performed for five 
months at the Morosco The- 
atre, New York. 

The Arthur Miller play, 
presented by Kermit Bloom- 
garden and Walter Fried, 
was a tremendous success 
last season at the Davidson 
Theatre. It returns with 
Dekker as the salesman and 
practically the same support- 
ing cast that was so highly 
acclaimed on the previous 
visit. June Walker and Paul 
Langton are featured as 
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WEA HONOR ROLL 


Cities with 100% in the WEA 


We are pleased to publish the following list of school systems 
which have 100 per cent membership in the Wisconsin Education 
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Abbotsford Denmark Lodi Port Edwards 
Adams-Friendship Ellsworth Lone Rock Randolph 
Alma Elroy Loyal Random Lake 
Argyle Fall River Manawa Reedsburg 
Athens Fennimore Nekoosa Seneca 
Barron Genoa City New Holstein Spooner 
Brodhead Gilmanton New Lisbon Stratford 
Cadott Gratiot Norwalk South Wayne UFHS 
Camp Douglas Greenwood Oakfield Two Rivers 
Chetek Hartford Onalaska Viola 
Chilton Hilbert Palmyra Viroqua 
Cochrane Hustisford Park Falls Waterford 
Colby Jefferson Patch Grove Westby 
Coleman Kendall Peshtigo White Lake 
Cuba City Kimberly Phillips Central Whitewater 
Cumberland Lime Ridge Portage Wisconsin Dells 
Wonewoc 
County Normals with 100% in the WEA 
Barron Dunn Juneau Waushara 











Willy’s wife and older son, 
respectively, while Paul 
Ford, Royal Beal, Darren 
McGavin, John Buckwalter, 
and Michael Stanley remain 
in their original roles. 

On Broadway “Death of a 
Salesman” won the New 
York Drama Critics’ Award, 
the Antoinette Perry Award, 
the Theatre Club Award, the 
Front Page Award, as well 
as the Pulitzer Prize. 

“Death of a Salesman” re- 
turns boasting record-break- 
ing engagements of seven 
weeks in San Francisco, six 
weeks in Los Angeles. 








New Book on Building 
Plans is Published 


Planning Rural Commu- 
nity School Buildings is the 
title of a new book, spon- 
sored by the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and published by Teach- 
fers College, Columbia Uni- 
| versity, to aid state depart- 
|ments of education, local 
|communities and others 
“faced with the important 
| problem of constructing mod- 
}ern school buildings which 








will adequately and econom- 
ically house all educational 
activities, particularly in the 
rural community.” 

Divided into four sections, 
the 162-page book covers 
steps in planning; repro- 
duces building plans; gives 
examples of buildings illus- 
trating various architectural 
styles; and suggests sources 
of reference and assistance. 
The book was prepared under 
the supervision of Frank W. 
Cyr and Henry H. Linn, 
both professors of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


gAnd- 


for MILWAUKEE 
and YOU/ CONVENTION 








CONVENIENT ‘‘400’’ SCHEDULE 
SOUTHBOUND NORTHBOUND 

Valley Peninsula Flambeau Flambeau Peninsula Shoreland 
“400” “400” 400” “400” “400” “400” 

9:45am ..-- Ly. Marinette Ar. - a 
a ae 10:07 am --- Lv. Oconto § Ar. 8:57 pm 
7:00am 11:00am 5:00 pm Lv. Green Bay Ar. 3:20pm 8:20pm 9:40 pm 
7:29 am Via 5:30 pm Lv. Appleton Ar. fia 7:47 pm fia 
7:40am Sheboy- 5:41 pm Lv.Neen’h-Men. Ar. Sheboy- 7:32pm  Sheboy- 
7:56 am gan 5:57 pm Lv. Oshkosh Ar. gan 7:15 pm gan 
8:15 am 6:18 pm Ly. Fond du Lae Ar. 6:53 pm 
9:20am 1:10pm 7:25pm Ar. Milwaukee Lv. 1:05pm 5:35pm 7:25 pm 


Bt sure to attend the 
State Teachers Conven- 
tion on November 2-3-4 

. and this year travel 
there and back in re- 
laxed comfort and safety 
aboard a North Western 
“400” Streamliner. 

Make up 2 party and 
keep the crowd together. 
Your local North West- 








For complete information on train schedules, fares, etc. from your 


home station to Milwaukee, consult your local 
North Western ticket agent 


CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM _ @ 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF CHICAGO AND THE WEST—SINCE 1848 NoRT 


ern ticket agent will be 
glad to make all arrange- 
ments for you. 
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Henkel Resigns at Portage 


A. J. Henkel, superintendent of 
schools at Portage for 29 years, resigned 
Sept. 6 to become effective Dec. 1. A 
graduate of Whitewater STC and the 
University of Wisconsin, Mr. Henkel 
began his teaching career as principal 
of the Wauzeka school and later served 
as superintendent of schools at Pardee- 
ville and Lodi before going to Portage. 
He will move to Wauzeka where he 
started his educational career and con- 
tinue active in educational work. 


Shawano Teachers Entertained 


More than 90 teachers from the new 
Shawano Integrated District No. 8 
were entertained at a noonday lunch- 
eon at the Community Hall, Sept. 4. 
They were the guests of the District 
No. School Board and the PTA. 


Stratford Journal Pays Tribute 


In the Aug. 31 issue of the Stratford 
Journal, the editor devotes a full page 
tribute to the teachers. After extolling 
the tremendous influence of schools in 
building useful careers and good citi- 
zenship, the readers are reminded that 
the teachers are largely responsible 
for educational contributions to our 
communities and to the nation. 


Ellis Receives GE Fellowship 


In the September Journal one of 
_those unexplainable omissions occurred 
in the report about those from Wiscon- 
sin who received the General Electric 
Science Fellowships last summer. Tony 
Ellis, Clintonville physics teacher, 
should have been listed as one of those 
receiving a fellowship as recognition 
for his teaching in this field. Rosemary 
G. Edl of Clinton, also awarded a fel- 


THE SPOTLIGHT ~ 
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lowship, was given the wrong school 
address. The Journal is pleased to set 
the record straight. 


O’Brien Attends PTA Workshop 

Katherine O’Brien, principal of the 
Wilmarth School of Ashland and vice 
president of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. Woods 
O. Dreyfus of Milwaukee, president of 
the Wisconsin Congress, represented 
Wisconsin at a three-day international 
relations workshop in New York, Sept. 
28-30. The workshop aimed “to develop 
extended appreciation for the role of 
the United States in the defense of 
liberty and justice in -other areas of 
the world” was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Congress and was attended by 
national officers, state presidents, and 
the state chairmen of international re- 
lations. One of the highlights of the 
conference was witnessing the United 
Nations in action. 


Wisconsin Principals Elected 


Three principals from Milwaukee 
were elected to important positions in 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals at the annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis in July. William F. 
Buboltz, principal of the Victor L. 
Berger School, was chosen vice presi- 
dent of the Department. The Executive 
Board appointed Phillip H. Gehl, prin- 
cipal of the Oklahoma Avenue School, 
district director of the North Central 
District which includes Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, and Emil F. Faith, principal 
of the Benjamin Franklin School, was 
named state representative for Wis- 
consin to serve for a period of three 
years. 


Baraboo Elects McGuan 


At their spring election the Bara- 
boo Education Association chose Mar- 
garet Mary McGuan, president for 
1950-51. Other officers elected were: 
Nora Conner, vice president; Mrs. 
Ruth Willard, secretary; and Donald 
Griffey, treasurer. The following com- 
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comfortable, 


Supremely 
yet styled to tempt the 
| most fastidious. Fall styles 
in all sizes and widths. 


DICKERSON SHOES 
224 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 

| 
| EXPERT FITTING’ . 
| ‘ 











Gratefully acknowledging the patronage 


of the Teachers 


PLANKINTON HOUSE 


MILWAUKEE 3 
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MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


, these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll/, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 
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a 
FLAT SURFACE «~~ WIE NOT #OL 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











NOTE: ir you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Milton Bradley Company, 811 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


* 1 
=| Phe me 
Service : 
to America’s 
Children 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


811 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
aaeedl 














HAROLD'S 


Thrift Center For 
LADIES FASHIONS 


209 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 
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mittee chairman have been appointed 
for the BEA: Joseph Baer, teacher 
welfare; Gerald Scott, public relations; 
Eugene Runholm, educational research; 
Severn Rinkob, professional ethics; 
Mrs. Jane Zarling, program; Mary 
Carroll, social; Winnie Bruce, NEA 
membership; Dorothy Lange, Chalk 
Dust; Mrs. Ruth Dawson, nominations; 
and Gerald Scott and Severn Rinkob, 
legislation. 


WASA Issues Vol. 1, No. 1 


September 1950 marks the begin- 
ning of a new publication called the 
Wisconsin School Administrator, pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators. It contains a 
statement by Pres. James F. Luther 
and comments by committee chairmen 
outlining plans for the year and short 
articles by school administrators on 
school policies and practices. The tone 
of the publication is expressed in an 
editorial by Angus B. Rothwell of Man- 
itowoc: “Our purpose is to bind the 
organization into a more solid unit. It 
is hoped that this publication will help 
bring the problems of small as well as 
large school system administrators into 
focus.” The Association has eight ac- 
tive committees working on phases of 
association activities. 


Wis. School Secretaries Luncheon 


The WEA Executive Committee has 


recognized the Wisconsin School Sec- 
retaries Association as a convention 
section this year on a “trial” basis. 


Registration will begin at 11:00 A. M., 
Friday, Nov. 3, at the Pfister Hotel 
and luncheon will be at 12:30 P. M. 
with Richard S. Falk of the Falk Cor- 
poration scheduled to address the group 
at 2:00 P. M. A business meeting will 
follow. 


Oconto Falls Welcomes Teachers 


To give all teachers of the Oconto 
Falls Public Schools a chance to get 
better acquainted and particularly for 
newcomers in the system, the Oconto 
Falls Teachers Association held a “Get 
Acquainted Dinner”, Sept. 21 at the 
high school. Besides the members of 
the association end their husbands and 
wives, the mayor and city councilmen, 
and members of the board of edura- 
tion were vresent. Allie R. Allen, biol- 
ogy instructor and assistant principal, 
discussed the newer trends of educa- 
tion. Carl Steffin is president of the 
association. 


Point Gets Pool 


The City Council of Stevens Point 
recently approved a bond issue for 
$250,000 for construction of a swim- 
ming pool, locker rooms, and other 
accessories. 


Wisconsin Gets Over a Million 


The Production and Marketing Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported on Sept. 22 that Wis- 
consin had received $1,248,401 from the 
funds appropriated by the Federal 








ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 








A LANGUAGE SERIES 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 9 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 10 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 11 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 12 


Teacher’s Manuals 


< Bas 


WwW 


Represented by M. C. MUNSON 


Publishers of 
the Prose and Poetry Literature Series 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. ING. 


Sivoe A CU OS 















Visit our booth at the Wisconsin 
Education Convention—November 





ELL folding Chats 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 





DURABLE—strong steel frame 





SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel; formed plywood; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Government for school lunches. Of the 
total appropriation of $83,500,000 for 
this year’s program—the same as last 
year—the sum of $64,625,000 has been 
apportioned among the 48 states and 
territories. Funds are apportioned on 
the basis of a formula which takes into 
account the number of children of 
school age and the per capita income 
of the state. These funds are used to 
reimburse participating schools in part 
for their local food purchases. The 
law requires that each dollar of Fed- 
eral funds disbursed by State Agencies 
to schools this year must be matched 
by $1.50 from sources with the States. 
Actually, this matching requirement 
has been exceeded considerably. 








PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, auditorium, 


classroom, cafeteria, playground, ‘tenting, swimming, 
library. Countless records available—many free. High- 
est quality playback record player and public address. 
Designed especially for schools. Clearest tone. Most 
convenient. Light weight. Plays all records and 16- 
inch transcriptions—33'%, 45 and 78 rpm. Ideal class 
gift. Write for complete details. 


O. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1117/2 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 








Be sure to see us at Booth E-35 in the 
New Arena 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


Escorted tours for Christmas and Spring 
Vacations and for the Summer of 1951 








N E FOR poop od SCHOOL — 


N SOCIAL STU 
“Contribution ee Motor Vehicles to 
Industry, Farm, and Home”... man- 


ual, 6 wall charts, student leaflets 
... explaining the growth and inter- 
relationship of industries and their 


effect on our national life ... Send 
for free teacher's kit. 
Bureau of Educational Services 


Depart. of The Byron G. Moon C oO. 
Dem. Center, Mooncrest, Troy, N. 








Sales Representative Wanted!!! Company with 
fast moving item for schools desires to con- 
tact sales representatives already covering ter- 
ritory who can effectively sell one additional 
item, Liberal commission. Write giving com- 
plete. detaiis. Box 5, Wisconsin Journal of 
Eduéation, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. 








FILMSTRIP INDEX 


THE Source Book of ALL Educa- 
tional Filmstrips which classifies all 
filmstrips by subject matter, grade 
level, and alphabet. An invaluable 
aid to up-to-date teachers who desire 
to use these latest visual aids in the 
classrooms. Price $2.75. 
FILMSTRIP DISTRIBUTORS 

2338 E. Johnson St., Madison 4, Wis. 
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Benedict Succeeds Engelke lieve will be of special value to you 
as a teacher. You may secure the cat- 


alogs or other material offered by writ- 
ing the advertisers direct or by using 
the convenient coupon below. 


annual spring meeting in Madison. She 19b Bibliography of Railway Litevra- 


Bernice Benedict, principal of the 
Garfield School in Oconomowoc, was 
elected president of the Wisconsin Ele- 
mentary Principals Association at its 


succeeds Walter Engelke of Madison ture—a 48-page, illustrated book- 
who under the plan of organization be- let containing brief descriptions of 
comes first vice president. A graduate 283 books, booklets, and _ period- 
of Platteville STC and Northwestern icals on railway transportation. 
University, Miss Benedict has been a Titles, authors, publishers, prices, 
member of the Oconomowoc faculty and other data given. Copies for 
since 1937 and principal since 1945. Classroom distribution. (Associa- 
Other officers of the association elected tion of American Railroads) 

at the conference were S. J. Paynter, 29b 1950-51 44-page catalog describ- 
Wausau, second vice president; Lillian ing nearly 400 films closely inte- 
Simonson, Madison, secretary; and grated with the school curriculum. 
Walter Karst, Wauwatosa, treasurer. The new catalog also lists all 


EBFilms in a special section show- 
ing the subject areas in which 
they may be used. (Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films) 
Hecrology 21b How to Select a Publisher—for 





Frances Weiskopf, a retired teacher people who write books—or plan 
in Kenosha, died at a Kenosha hos- to write one. Whether it be text- 
pital, Aug. 22, after a prolonged ill- books, academic works, fiction, po- 
ness. She was a graduate of Kenosha etry, juveniles . . . any kind of 
High School and the Gertrude Kinder- work that merits publication. If 
garten Institute of Chicago and gave you ever plan to write a_ book, 
25 years of service as a Kindergarten this brochure may save you time 
teacher in Kenosha, retiring in 1948. and trouble. (Exposition Press) 

eae: 22b Aids to a Health and Nutrition 

Robert B. Olson, 40, for six and a Program is a revised edition of a 
half years principal at Bonduel be- catalog of the materials planned 
fore his retirement in 1948, died at the to meet in a practical way the 
Shawano hospital on Aug. 19. He had needs of the academic teacher, the 
been ill for several years, specialist, and the administrator. 

ope (General Mills) 

Margaret Schiesser, 80, teacher and 23b Booklet—‘How can the musically 
librarian in Monroe schools for 50 untrained elementary teacher 
years, passed away in a Monroe hos- bring worthwhile musical experi- 
pital, Sept. 18. Miss Schiesser began ences into her classroom?” In 
teaching at the age of 16 in the rural three articles, the quesiton is an- 
school and two years later became an swered by an authority in the psy- 
assistant in the grades of Monroe. Af- chology of music; by a supervisor 
ter teaching in several grades she of music appreciation; and by a 
finally took over the supervision of the director of instrumental music. 
school library. She retired in 1938. (Silver Burdett Co.) 


24b How to Increase Reading Skill— 
For teachers of readin g—new 





YOURS for the asking booklets for grades 4, 5; “6, and 7 


plus a kit of corrective materials 





for each grade. Will help get your 


Advertisers buy space in the Wis- remedial reading program under 
consin Journal of Education because way. Indicate grade desired. (Web- 
they have products or services they be- ster Publishing Co.) 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. | 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois ll 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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Ear and Hearing (The) (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Biol., S; Gen 
Sci., J; Health, J. S. C; Nursing, A) 
A remarkably clear explanation of 

the human ear and of how we hear. 
Detailed animation plus actual pictures 
of the interior of a human ear in op- 
eration, the function of the ear drum; 
the hammer, anvil and stirrup of the 
middle ear; and the cochlea or inner 
ear. Shows importance of Eustachian 
tube and dangers of infection. Illus- 
trates use of a hearing aid. (EBF) 








Act Your Age (Emotional Maturity) 
(Sound; 13 min.; $2.50 T; Use: 
Citizenship, J; Guid., J, S; Psych, 
C; Teach., Clubs, J, A) 

Presents the problem of uneven rates 
of emotional growth within the same 
individual. Illustrates in a high school 
situation numerous examples of in- 
fantile reactions when a boy or girl 
is disagreed with, is poked fun at, 
wants attention, is confused, or does 
not get what he wants. Stresses the 
need for each individual to recognize 
these infantile reactions for what they 
are as a first step in overcoming them. 
(Coronet) 


Education is Good Business (Sound; 
10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Indus. Mgmt., 
C; Soc. Probs., S; Sociol., C; Teach., 
C; Clubs, A) 


Attests the proved but relatively 
little known fact that good schools re- 
sult in good business. Illustrates the 
cultural as well as the vocational im- 
pact of good schools on living stand- 
ards in any community. Compares re- 
sults on business of low and high finan- 
cial support levels for education in 
various cities of the United States and 
of various countries of the world. A 
very good public relations film for any 
school system. (Gen. Pictures) 


Pres. Brown Recommends 
“Fight for Better Schools” 


I have just seen the film entitled 
The Fight for Better Schools. This is 
the dramatic, well photographed story 
of the schools of Arlington, Virginia, 
as they were ten years ago and as they 
are today after the interested citizens 
of that community finally rose in pro- 
test over the kind of schools they had, 
the school budgets which they accepted, 
and the meager facilities that at one 
time were offered to their children. 

This is a film which shows the re- 
sponsibility of citizens everywhere for 
critically examining their school sys- 
tem and deciding whether or not they 
are satisfied with what they are secur- 
ing for their children’s education. 

The film is available free of charge 
by writing directly to the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, 1812 West Johnson 
St. Madison 6. The only charge made 
is 50¢ to cover postage and handling. 

I can sincerely recommend this film. 
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Welcome “/eachers! 


DON'T MISS THE MOST 
EXCITING HAT SHOP 
ANYWHERE . . . WHERE 
YOU ARE THE MILLINER 














Every hat a genuine original at an everyday price! 
WE PIN... You select the shape you want ... in 
“opm fur felts, velours, imported melusines 
aliens “*. . you select a trim from an almost 
ge oe vageh unlimited selection . . . we help you 
final _ stitch- style the hat so that it does the most 
—— for you! 


Monday-Friday 9-5 


W. Mijorton Bprewn 


milliners' supplies and ideas 
529 N. BROADWAY (South of Wisconsin) 


Thursday ’til 8 p.m. 


Saturday to 3 p. m. 

















YOu are inital fo WSooth E-84 


lo examine 


THE A TO Z SPELLERS—Grades 1—8—The Keller—Fernald Method which 


guarantees success for every child 


THE READING-MOTIVATED SERIES—Exciting adventure stories on 


fourth grade level with junior and senior high school interest level 


THE ARITHMETIC FOUNDATION SERIES—Grades 1—2—First arith- 


metic concepts developed with minimum vocabulary 


LAUGH AND LEARN GRAMMAR-.-Grades 7—-8—Based on Paul 
Bunyan stories 


YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT— Grades 7—-8—A new and vitalized 
presentation of a traditionally dull subject 
—and other titles 


= 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Robert G. Davis, Representative 
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DICTIONARY 
Second Gditin / ©lassroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 

of education.” 


u, ° 
Was noe’ 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam, * 


Webster editorial peers 
staff; the product © 


of over a — of © 
experience. 
Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





Chips Off ae Funny a 





Emergency Class 

“Darling,” he said, “I’ve seen the 
doctor and he tells me I have to give 
up smoking at once. One lung is in 
terrible shape, already.” 

She flinched. A look of agony came 
over .er pale young face. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried. “Can’t you 
hold out a bit longer until we have 
enough coupons for the new radio?” 


Watch Your Language! 
American Tourist: 
at?” 
Englishman: “My dear fellow, you 
use terrible grammar. You should say: 
‘Where is my ’at’.” 


“Where am I 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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You are cordially invited to 


call at Booth #200 for details. 


The Reader's Digest Educational Service, Inc. 


Takes pride in announcing an expanded developmental reading 
program, including a series of TWO FREE STANDARDIZED 
READING TESTS, prepared and published by The Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 


MEL LARSON 
District Manager 








in value. 
@ Remington Electri-conomy 
@ Remington Super-riter 





DISCOVER for yourself the Plus Values of the Four Typewriter Aces 
serving schools everywhere—unsurpassed in performance . . 


See these and other Business Machines on display at 
Booths E-46 and E-47 


Remington Rand, Inc. 


. unexcelled 


@ Remington Noiseless 
@ All New Remington Portable 


MR. L. C. McALPINE 
624 North Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Central Scientific Co. —___~-- 42 

Coco Cola __ Inside Back 

Pe gen Cap & Gown Ce. 225. 
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ring Milwaukee, St. Paul a 
Pacific 4 
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Davidson Theatre 

DeBoer Motors, Inc. 
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Dickerson Shoes 

Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 

Inc. 
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General Mills, Inc. ______Inside Front 
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Mauer Photoart House 41 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures 62 
Medford Hotel a 28 
G. & C. Merriam Co. ~_____-_-__- _ 64 
Charles C. Merrill Co. 47 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale 47 


Milwaukee Hotel Association 
Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Milwaukee Teachers Col.ege _____- 
Milwaukee School of Engineering — 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. __ 
Oshkosh Paper Co. 
Pabst Theatre 
Packard & Rellin 
Parker Teachers Agency 
Perry Travel Service 
Pfister Hotel 
Photoart Visual Service 
Plankinton Hotel 
Remington Rand, Ine. 
Reader’s Digest Edue. Service, Inc. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Schuster’s 
Scissor Joys for Girls and Boys __- 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
E. C. Seale & Co. 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. ______-- 
Smartwear, Emma Lange, ‘Inc. __- 
The Steck Co. 
Summy’s 
WO 2h eee eee f 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. ___-~--- 
W. A. Voell Machinery Co. 
Underwood Corporation 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. ___—_ 
Walk-Over 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
Webster Publishing Co. ___-______ 
The Willis Music Co. 
The John C. Winston Co. 
Wisconsin-Felton Sporting Goods 

Co. 
Wisconsin Recreation Supply 

Service 
Wisconsin Sound Equipment Co. __ 
World Book Co. 
World Book Encyclopedia 
Wrigley’s 
Young America Magazines _______ 55 
The Zaner-Bloser Co. _______-~-- 50 
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